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TOTALITARIAN LITERATURE 
by C. P. Macrir 


HE inquiring foreigner, searching contemporary German 
literature for indications of qualitative superiority, finds 
symptoms of a disease which will always arise when reason is 
dethroned and the blood elevated to the status of an organ of 
thought; he finds evidence of a condition of pernicious spiritual 
anaemia. To quote a German critic, the characteristics of literary 
production in Germany at the present time are colourlessness, 
monotony and flatness.’ Intellectual debility of this kind occurs 
when the mind shrinks from reality and constructs a phantasmal 
world of its own. In this country, we bend unpleasant realities to 
our will; we annex a fragment of Blake’s subversive poem 
‘Milton’, label it ‘Jerusalem’, and offer it as a dignified alternative 
to the National Anthem. The Germans prefer to conjure reality 
out of existence by the magic of words; faced by a society in 
which irreconcilable interests clash, they invent a spurious supra- 
social unity and propose, by the persistent invocation of the 
Volk, to resolve all contradictions. Apologists of totalitarian 
literature frame their defence in terms of this formula and unless 
its fictitious nature is understood, the peculiar features of that 
literature cannot be explained. 

The term ‘volkhafte Dichtung’ is applied by Helmuth Langen- 
bucher to the typical literature of the totalitarian state; he de- 
notes by it ‘every poetic utterance embraced by the environment 
of the German people, rooted in its reality, in its essential nature 
and its destiny’.2 The condition of such literature is the indivisi- 
bility of the people; it may, however, depict a particular section of 


10. E. H. Becker, Das deutsche Wort. January-February, 1937. 
*Die Buchbesprechung. June, 1937. 
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the community (the Sand)—‘as long as it does not regard the 
Stand as a class’. Langenbucher can now conclude that ‘in the 
concept “‘ volkhafte Dichtung’’, all those contradictions are 
resolved which sprang merely from the disunited spiritual and 
cultural life of the past few decades.’ Another critic, Rudolf 
Ahlers, defines the term o/& as ‘a community bound by destiny 
and anchored in the centuries of the past’; the common destiny to 
which he refers ‘is not, however, factual, not the result of a 
development; it is a direct movement towards an unknown 
future’.1 The bewildered reader may well be pardoned for con- 
tinuing to regard Vo/k as a euphemism for ‘nation’ and Vo/ks- 
werdung aS synonomous with * national expansion’. 

The article in which Ahlers’ definition occurs is entitled: 
‘Personal freedom in art’ and it is, indeed, in examining the rela- 
tion of the artist to the community in Germany that we observe 
the undesirable results of such mysticism. A current view of 
the relationship was recently expressed by Martin Mobius.’ 
‘The writer’, he stated, ‘stands shoulder to shoulder with the 
soldier, the labourer and the entrepreneur. He is of the people 
and fights within the restricted environment of his people for its 
existence and future. The writer is thus irrevocably committed to 
politics. ... He is no longer merely the centre of a circle of faith- 
ful readers who enjoy each year his latest production in the com- 
fort of their own firesides; his place is in the arena where the 
whole great struggle of his people is taking place.’ It may be 
argued that this is a consequent development of the great tradi- 
tion of literary activism begun by Herder. The conviction that 
great art can only spring from a vigorous environment, that war 
must be waged upon the monopoly of culture by the few and 
upon abstraction from reality, was strong in Herder; of all 
authors and of all men, Goethe tells us, he admired Swift most; 
he respected his readiness to put his talent at the service of a 
cause. But in his theory of genius, Herder makes an important 
reservation, later developed—with Jewish lucidity—by Berthold 
Auerbach in his Schrift und Volk. The artist, Auerbach believed, 
must abandon himself unconditionally to the present, he must 
neither stand outside nor above his age, he must penetrate to its 
centre; but if he forfeits his intellectual integrity in the process, he 


1Der deutsche Schriftsteller. September, 1937. 
2Das deutsche Wort. March-April, 1937. 
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ceases to be an artist; he becomes what Dr. Johnson called ‘a 
Scribbler for a party’. 

Integrity can only be preserved when the creative activity is 
relatively unhampered. The freedom of the artist, states Haupt- 
amtsleiter K. H. Hederich, is guaranteed in Germany under 
certain conditions; the authoritarian state can, if it will, enforce 
uniformity by supervision and censorship; ‘the movement did 
not take this course; it preferred to concentrate upon the creative 
forces of literature; it tries to permit the author and the publisher 
to act freely on their own responsibility while endeavouring to 
preserve a necessary uniformity and consistently to promote the 
security, development and persistence of the German national 
community’.t Creative talent, states Dr. Bernhard Payr?, should 
be treated with extreme caution, ‘mit volksverbundener Leben- 
digkeit’, and we are assured by Hederich that National Socialism 
interferes with the free expression of opinion only when it con- 
duces to indiscipline and morbidity. Similarly, Ahlers believes 
that since ‘the creative forces of every true art are rooted in our 
blood-conditioned and peculiar characteristics . . . the freedom of 
the artist is assured in German territory if it aims at a national 
culture. From this point of view, a censorship does not exist.” 
He terms Germany a community of need (Notgemeinschaft) and 
concludes: ‘It the creative artist is conscious of this common need 
in the timeless and unconditioned sense, then he is unhampered 
in his activity.’ 

An impressive apparatus has been set up, however, to deal 
with those in whom this consciousness is imperfectly developed 
—the Reichskulturkammer, with its seven constituent chambers, 
its Reichskulturrat and its Reichskultursenat. Its underlying prin- 
ciple is the control of cultural owt/ets. In the literary field, it 
maintains a rigid, centralized control of all sources of distribution, 
and it is the effectiveness of this control which enables the autho- 
rities to deny the existence of a censorship in the old sense of the 
word. The freedom of the writer is thus a purely negative one. 
The pauper is pertectly free to buy a pianoforte; it is regrettable 
that he should be unable to make his demand effective. In addi- 
tion to the Reichskulturkammer, control is exercised by the literary 


‘Die parteiamtliche Priifungskommission zum Schutze des NS. Schrifttums, ihre 
Stellung und ihre Arbeit in Partei und Staat. Breslau, 1937. 
*V élkischer Beobachter, August 15, 1937. 


Der deutsche Schriftsteller, September, 1937. 
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department of the Reichsministerium fir Volksaufklarung und 
Propaganda, the Reichsstelle zur Férderung des deutschen Schrifttums 
and the Parteiamtliche Prifungskommission zum Schutze des NS. 
Schrifttums—directed by K. H. Hederich, who is also a member 
of the Reichskultursenat, director of the ministerial department 
mentioned and vice-president of the Reichsschrifttumskammer. 

The disparity between the theoretical freedom of the writer 
and the practical obstacles to the utilization of that freedom is 
characteristic; the benevolence of the totalitarian state frequently 
conflicts with the realities of government. In a recent Kw/turrede, 
a distinguished German statesman pleaded for tolerance in 
attistic judgment but found it necessary to condemn the ‘modern- 
istic’ paintings which had strayed into German galleries owing to 
the incurable gullibility of the curators; the past must be rever- 
enced—but all allegiance to the ‘primitive’ renounced; genius 
must be given its due but ill-timed originality condemned and 
the mediocre treated with mercy. It was clear from this speech 
that service to the community meant in practice unquestioning 
loyalty to the National Socialist state. Artistic integrity may often 
be compatible with service to a community; it is rarely compatible 
with allegiance to a nebulous entity such as the [o/k; it can never 
be compatible with loyalty to a political apparatus which has yet 
to prove its claim to represent the community. 

What effect has the present cultural policy of the authorities 
had upon the quality of literary production? Has it curbed the 
dilettantism characteristic of German literature? In the first half 
of the nineteenth century, Samuel Laing noted that the static 
economy of Germany produced a class of ‘literary idlers, ab- 
stracted from the paths of productive employment and hanging 
on in the expectation of preferment to office’.! There exists to-day 
a considerable volume of apparently superfluous literary energy. 
According to Mobius, of the 11,000 authors grouped in the 
Reichskulturkammer, half are engaged in civil occupations and of 
the remainder not more than 500 are estimated to have a genuine 
literary vocation.? Dr. Eckhart von Naso recently observed that 
of the 20,000 manuscripts which had passed through his hands 
during his tenure of the office of Dramaturg at the Berlin State 
Theatre, perhaps five had showed genuine talent. The public, 


10bservations on the Social and Political State of the European Peoples, London, 1850. 
*Das deutsche Wort, March-April, 1937. 
8Das deutsche Wort, January-February, 1937. 
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writes René Konig, complains of over-production and the 
writer of excessive competition.! The creative side of German 
literature shows indeed clear signs of what has been called 
Vermassung. By the creation of a class of spiritual leaders and by a 
rigorous separation of fit and unfit, the authorities hope to stay 
the process. “But fitness will not be determined by allegiance to 
this or that artistic creed... . the criterion will be inner conformity 
to the will and essence of the people.’”? Since such conformity 
means in practice allegiance to the National Socialist state, it has 
the effect of isolating the very forces likely to cure the evil. 
Kent’s words to Lear spring to the mind: 
‘Kill thy physician, and thy fee bestow 
Upon the foul disease... .’ 

It was found necessary to dissolve the Russian Association of 
Proletarian Writers after two years’ experience had shown that a 
decline in quality inevitably followed attempts to monopolize 
allegiance. National Socialism has not profited by this lesson; its 
expedients are reminiscent of the solution to the university pro- 
blem recently suggested by Dr. Ernst Krieck.? He refers to the 
dearth of able university teachers and suggests ‘radical and ruth- 
less dissolution of about a third of the existing universities’. In 
the literary, as in the economic sphere, over-production is a 
fiction; our troubles are rooted in under-production. The solu- 
tion does not lie in a regimentation of creative talent. The first 
condition of quality is freedom; it can only develop if the latent 
demand of the public is madea reality and if literature is continu- 
ally tested by a vigorous public opinion. 

‘It is the aim of German literary policy to promote a true 
reciprocal relation between author and people. The first condi- 
tion of this is an inner transformation of the people.” The literary 
consumer is undoubtedly receiving considerable attention. It is 
characteristic of the new approach that the lyric poet, Josef 
Weinheber, having made his name with several volumes of 
subjective verse, should now be about to publish ‘ein erbauliche 
Kalenderbuch fiir Stadt-und Landleut’, an archaism proclaiming 
its affinity to the didactic tradition of the Aufk/arung and the 
liberal movement of the early nineteenth century. ‘We send our 

1 Das deutsche Wort, March-April, 1937. 
“Deutsches Kulturrecht, Hamburg, 1936. 


3 Angriff, January 21, 1937. 


‘Dr. Heinz Riecke, I//ustriete Zeitung, October 28, 1937. 
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work out into the great unknown’, writes one German author, 
‘we accustom ourselves to letters from our readers without ever 
establishing more than a fleeting and mainly unsatisfactory 
relationship’. In an attempt to break down the inveterate barriers 
between author and public, the National Socialist Ku/turgemeinden 
organized more than 500 Dichterabende in the winter of 1935-6, 
particular attention being paid to small towns. There is little 
evidence however of the spontaneous expression of demand 
apparent, according to Alexei Tolstoi, in contemporary Russia.* 
The conviction is lacking that the wishes of the people are worth 
ascertaining and worth satisfying; the uneasy didacticism which 
takes its place will never achieve its aim. An ‘inner transforma- 
tion’ is clearly necessary; the condition of the book trade and of 
the press reflects the lassitude of the public. There has been prac- 
tically no increase during the past few years in the gross edition of 
the press* and the growth in circulation mentioned recently by 
the Reichsleiter fur die Presse der N.S.D.A.P.* seems to be due to 
the forced sales effected by such organizations as the Arbeitsfront 
which maintain their own publishing organs. The National 
Socialist Party is now responsible, directly or indirectly for 70 
per cent. of the total edition of the German press.* Its insistence 
upon uniformity is not likely to improve a circulation that is 
traditionally low. Attempts to overcome the apathy of the book 
buying public may meet with more success. The average edition 
of a book in Germany is extremely low—not more than 5,000. 
the cause generally given is the high average cost—R.M 4.01, and 
Dr. Goebbels has announced his intention of forcing it down. 
This will be a difficult matter as long as the book trade is in 
private hands, for in other countries publishers are contemplating 
a rise in the initial cost of books. In Germany, for example, seven 
out of ten novels are a financial loss, two pay for themselves and 
the remaining novel must make good the deficiencies of the 
others.’? The condition of subsequent cheap editions of a work is 
a dear and large first edition. The large sale in Germany of an 
expensive novel such as Gone with the Wind shows that there is a 

1Josef Winckler, Das deutsche Wort, September, 1936. 

*Address at a reception, March 16, 1937, at the Royal Society of Arts. 

SDie Zeitun Bswiss nschaft, September 1, 1937. 

*Der Zeitungsverlag, September 11, 1937. 

’Thid. 


®Das deutsche Wort, May, 1936. 
*Das deutsche Wort, January-February, 1937. 
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public prepared to pay for what it wants; one Diisseldorf book- 
seller ordered no less than 200 copies of this work—at RM 12.50 
each. The reduction of prices through state interference may have 
good results; but the comparative failure of the cheap edition in 
Germany indicates that mere lack of purchasing power is not 
the whole trouble. 

The book buying public is, of course, but a fraction of the 
reading public. The mass of the public obtains its reading matter 
from the library and the periodical. The output of the German 
public library is relatively small. A German librarian with some 
experience of library organization in England attributes this 
to the fact that in Germany a subscription is demanded in many 
cases, whereas here the system of the library rate prevails.* It is 
noteworthy, however, that she was struck by the system of open 
access obtaining in English libraries; the German public’s lack of 
initiative would, she considers, make it incapable of benefiting by 
this arrangement. The German librarian takes it for granted that 
he should guide his readers. The German libraries issue 
some 20,000,000 volumes a year and are naturally not 
overlooked by the authorities. The tradition of tutelage makes 
supervision of the public library easy; libraries in private hands 
are supervised by the Beratungsstelle fiir das Lethbticheretwesen. An 
elaborate dossier is maintained by this body, enabling it to keep 
under review the literature stocked by all lending libraries, with 
the dual object of cultivating ‘das weltanschauliche Buch’ and 
supervising ‘die kulturelle Eignung des Inhabers’.* Some idea of 
the village library at which the authorities aim may be obtained 
from a scheme of organization awarded a prize by the Reschs- 
nibrstand. The suggested departments were: I. Works connected 
with the Movement. II. The struggle for the Third Reich. III. 
The development of the Third Reich. IV. The Great War. V. 
History, VI. Germans beyond the Frontier. VII. International- 
ism. VIII. Race, Nation, Family. IX. Germany, land and people. 
X. The Past. XI. German colonies. XII. The organization of 
national celebrations.! 

There is a significant omission; fiction is not mentioned. The 
intellectual health of a people can be gauged to some extent by 


1Das deutsche Wort, January-February, 1937. 
“Ilse Tappert, T4e Librarian, August, 1937. 
SZeitschrift der Leihbiicherei, August 25, 1937. 
*Niedersdchsische Volksbticherei, April-June, 1937. 
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the proportion of fiction in its reading. Although the fiction 
group in English book production is three times as large as any 
other, the recent increase in production has not been predomin- 
antly in fiction; politics and sociology are coming into theit own.' 
Characteristic of the literary situation in Germany is the abun- 
dance of indifferent fantasy offered to the public. Of the works 
published in the autumn of 1936, no less than 350 were novels; 
only second in importance was fictionalized history in the form 
of biography. A perusal of the reference work Suchen und Finden 
revealed no less than seventy types of novel, including such 
remarkable categories as ‘Pabstromane’, ‘Junge Menschen 
Romane’ and ‘Romantische Romane’.? Novels listed under 
‘Landschaftsromane’ accounted for one half of the whole. Most 
striking was the insignificant place occupied by ‘Romane der 
Wirklichkeit’. The flight from reality which this implies can also 
be seen in one of the commonest sources of fiction, the news- 
paper novel. The German press consumes 29,000 of these yearly. 
Of the novels examined by a recent investigator, 28 per cent. 
were written by women, who specialized in the most popular 
type of fiction, the love fantasy, which formed 34.8 per cent. of 
the whole. The share of the political novel fell from 5 per cent. in 
1934 to 1.6 per cent. in 1936.5 Writers of consolatory romance 
play a vital rdle in our civilization; the outstanding German 
example is Hedwig Courths-Mahler, whose works have reached 
a total edition of 25,000,000 and who recently informed an 
interviewer: ‘I write only for those who, because things have 
not gone too well with them in life, seek a world ordered on 
ideal lines. I write only for those in need of a little illusion.’* Her 
function is performed on a higher plane by the historical novel, 
the predominance of which was characteristic of the last great 
period of reaction in Germany. The historical novel is, according 
to Martin Mobius, the only safe investment for the German 
publisher to-day.5 He complains of the lack of immediacy in 
contemporary fiction. There has been much Konjunkturliteratur— 
the exploitation of political events for literary purposes, too 
tendencious to be of permanent worth. A wave of B/ut-und 

1 Whitaker's Cumulative Book List, 1937. 

*Suchen und Finden, Leipzig, 1937. 

SDeutsche Presse, September 18, 1937. 


‘Das deutsche Wort, March-April, 1937. 
°[bid. 
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Bodenliteratur followed the coming of National Socialism; the 
critics are now agreed that this is at an end.! Its place has been 
taken by the K/einstadtroman; the city is shunned. The critics are 
concerned at this evasion of the problematic. It goes, hand in 
hand, indeed, with a revival of interest in the Biedermeier age, 
with its philosophy of renunciation and its avoidance of the 
heroic. The novel itself is developing in Germany a leisurely 
tempo and an amplitude that is almost Victorian; gone are the 
terse and elusive titles familiar in England and America. 

The volume of translated literature is also reminiscent of the 
early nineteenth century. The extraordinary assertion was recently 
made that a quarter of Germany’s Unterbaltungsliteratur in 1936 
came from England and America.? The popularity of the English 
detective novel is understandable; the continental criminal is an 
unsuitable subject for fiction since he can be arrested on suspicion 
and thus loses all literary interest. Only a dearth of native talent, 
however, can explain the appearance of P. G. Wodehouse in a 
cheap German edition. Excessive translation is a feature of 
another authoritarian state; according to a recent issue of the 
Regime Fascista, the contents of the average book-shop window 
in Italy are as follows: 30 per cent. translations, 25 per cent. 
French books, 10 per cent. works in other foreign languages, 
20 per cent. detective novels, 10 per cent. scientific works—the 
quota of the indigenous writer being apparently not more than 
35 per cent. 

Encouragement is offered to the German author in the shape 
of innumerable literary prizes ; less encouraging is the didactic 
tone of the official critics. In the periodical, Die Jugendschriften- 
warte, Which supervises literature for children, didacticism is 
carried to curious lengths. A song book is rejected because it 
contains melodies by Mendelssohn; a volume of humorous tales 
because it contains a story by Auerbach; illustrations must, it is 
laid down, avoid ‘the slipshod technique of impressionism, 
thrown by the Jews to the German people’. An odd prejudice 
against animal stories is revealed; exception is taken to a little 
volume describing the adventures of some sparrows since the 
author has depicted his sparrows in funeral and marriage attire; 


1Das deutsche Wort, January-February, 1937. 
"Helmuth Giese. Das deutsche Wort. January-February, 1937. 
SDie Jugendschriften-Warte, September, 1937. 
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it is but a step from this, warns the critic, to the portrayal of 
sparrows in the uniform of the Hitlerjugend or even to a ‘Reichs- 
parteitag der Spatzen’. 

In its small way, this defensive attitude is the norm among the 
critics; the vigour of their protestations is proportionate to their 
intellectual insecurity. When the production of fiction “harsh and 
stern in form, but great in soul’ is given as the peculiar task of the 
Germans? or when a novelist such as Dr. Hans Grimm pleads for 
‘Volkswirklichkeit’ in literature? we are tempted to ask why 
there should be so great a disparity between desire and perform- 
ance. It is necessary, writes Helmuth Langenbucher, to create 
‘an heroic art, corresponding to the heroic philosophy and 
approach to life of the German movement, portraying that 
movement with sweeping strokes and giving it an inner content’. 
How can we reconcile this with the indifference apparent in 
literature to the orthodox view of Germany’s destiny, its lack of 
realism and immediacy, of exuberance, its eminently unheroic 
features? K. H. Hederich insists that literature always lags 
behind the march of great revolutions.* He later weakens his 
argument by drawing attention to the unique nature of the 
National Socialist revolution; unlike the French and the Russian 
revolutions, he continues, it was not the result of years of philo- 
sophic preparation; it sprang from the deed of a single man; its 
weapon was not literature, it was the spoken word. The intel- 
lectual birth pangs of the National Socialist Revolution were not, 
in fact, agonizing. Can the explanation be that, like the concept 
Volk, it is merely a wish-projection, a fiction disguising an 
unchanged reality? There are few signs in contemporary Ger- 
many that a revolution, in the technical sense of a transfer of 
power from class to class, has taken place. Colourlessness, 
flatness and monotony will mar the literature of Germany as long 
as her spiritual leaders perpetuate the hallucinations which are 
the condition of existence =e the totalitarian state. 


1Das deutsche VY ort, Septe te! iber-Octol D aT, ee 
*Helmuth heunisiesion T olkbafte tung der Zeit, 3rd ed. 
bi ° 


“Op. cit., pp. 8, 9. 
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ENGLISH AND GERMAN ART, AND THEIR 
INTER-RELATIONS 


by Nixkotaus PEVSNER 


T would be futile to seek for relations between English and 
German art at a time when European art was not yet divided 
into national units. The existence of something that can 
legitimately be called German or Englishartis the first of premises 
for any comparison. It is, forexample, more than doubtful 
whether Carolingian art should be called German, although there 
are certain features in the architecture of about 800 and also in 
some schools of illumination of that date which seem to fore- 
shadow qualities that are later characteristic of German art. It 
was only during the Ottonian age that German art became a 
national reality. The church of Gernrode, the manuscripts of the 
Reichenau school are German and distinct from anything of the 
West or the South. 

English history of the early Middle Ages was even more 
perturbed than German history, and although Saxon churches 
such as Bradford-on-Avon show features of the ground-plan 
(addition of individual rooms instead of spatial unity) and 
decoration (thin angular shapes) which herald later architectural 
and ornamental peculiarities of the English, the Norman inva- 
sion crushed these early attempts at an indigenous style and 
replaced them by a more universal Western style of superior 
aesthetic value, but less national significance. It would hardly be 
possible to point to any Norman cathedral in England that is as 
essentially English as Speyer or St. Maria im Kapitol in Cologne 
is German. Not until the early thirteenth century did England 
abandon the idiom of Continental art. Salisbury is an architec- 
tural organism in which fundamentally English qualities prevail. 
English approach to art is clearly expressed by the manifold sub- 
divisions of the ground-plan by means of double transepts, 
retro-choir and lady chapel, and the manifold subdivisions of 
the elevation by means of alternating black shafts and white 
bases and capitals in the pillars, and by means of the preservation 
of a triforium gallery and a wall-passage in the clerestory. 1258 is 
the date of the Provisions of Oxford, the first important public 
document adding to the Latin and French a text in the vernacular. 
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Before the thirteenth century, German art had in more than 
one way acted upon the art of England, although nowhere as 
intensely as the achievements of Normandy. Successful attempts 
have been made to analyse certain connections between late 
Saxon decoration and the decoration of Carolingian and Otto- 
nian churches (Lorsch, Gernrode—Deerhurst, Barton, etc.).! The 
dependence of the first school of Winchester (Benedictional of 
St. Aethelwold) upon the late Carolingian school of Metz is even 
more evident.? 

Already during the later thirteenth century, however, England 
was able to pay back what she had received from Germany. In 
architecture, there exists a very interesting relation between the 
typically English configuration of ribs on vaults of the Early 
English style and Prussian star vaulting and fan vaulting in the 
buildings of the German Order. The famous Chapter House and 
Refectory (Remter) of the Marienburg (about 1325-30) cannot 
be explained without reference to the Chapter Houses of Salisbury, 
Wells, etc. The spatial effect of these German buildings with 
their slender shafts spreading into fan vaults is indeed surpris- 
ingly English. As for the earlier vaulting of the church of Pel- 
plin (second half of the thirteenth century) and of other East 
German churches, derivation from English examples is also 
highly probable. It has been noticed by a few German art 
historians, but is hardly known in this country. Commercial 
connections between the English and the German coasts which, 
during these years of growing Hansa activity, were of consider- 
able importance, may account for this early instance of English 
influence upon Germany. 

At the same time another of the most outstanding achieve- 
ments of medieval English art was admired and imitated on the 
Continent. East Anglian illumination, culminating about 1300 in 
manuscripts such as the Arundel, Ormesby and Gorleston 
Psalters,? is reflected in French as well as German art. The wall- 
paintings of the choir-screens in Cologne Cathedral (about 1325) 
are a significant instance of this. Many more can be found in the 
Rhineland, which just in the first half of the fourteenth century 
was in such close political and commercial contact with Eng- 
land.* Even as far as Hesse, books were adorned with figures and 
ornaments modelled on the English pattern (Wi//ehalm, Cassel, 
1334).5 The inspiring effect of this superb English style, a style 
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not surpassed by anything either in France or in Germany, was 

reatly encouraged by the export of certain articles of applied 
art—alabaster reliefs and needlework (‘opus anglicanum’) above 
all—which popularized the same ornamental motifs and the 
same over-slim highly stylized figures. 

Of German influence on England much less is noticeable dur- 
ing the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Certain details of a 
group of late fourteenth century manuscripts (Lyttlington Mis- 
sal, Bible Brit. Mus. Royal I.E. TX) seem to point to North 
German sources; but that appears to be all.2 From 1400, the 
Duchy of Burgundy became, under the rule of Philip the Good 
and Charles the Bold, so much the centre of creative energy in 
Western Europe that the painting of the Low Countries soon set 
the standard for France, Germany (the Sterzing altarpiece, 
Herlin, Zeitblom), and England (the Works of Thomas Chand- 
ler, Frescoes of Eton Chapel). 

It would lead us too far to go here into the intricate problem of 
the sudden decline of national art in England after the time of 
Henry VIII. Whatever its causes, the fact remains that, for the 
next 200 years, painting and sculpture in England passed almost 
entirely into the hands of foreigners,® and only architecture was 
still led by English-born masters. There was no painter or 
sculptor in England to emulate Inigo Jones and Christopher 
Wren. Bacon and Dobson may be good artists, the aesthetic 
value of their work can certainly not be compared with that of 
Van Dyck. Of the most distinguished sixteenth and seventeenth 
century painters in England, two came from Germany: Holbein 
who lived in London from 1526 to 1528, and from 1531 to 1543, 
and Sir Godfrey Kneller, who was born at Liibeck and settled 
down in London in 1674. Holbein’s passionless observation, the 
unerring precision of his drawing, and the restraint and dignity of 
his psychological interpretation could not fail to impress English 
patrons. His portraits mark a turning-point in the history of 
English art, and their influence upon portrait-painting of the 
sixteenth century in London is evident, although it cannot always 
easily be distinguished from that of Flemish artists such as Mor 
and Eworts. In the seventeenth century, the Netherlands dom- 
inated the style of portraiture in England and in Germany; so 
much so that Kneller can hardly be considered as a representative 
of any specially German qualities. 
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All this while English art had not been strong enough in any 
field to impress its character upon art abroad. This changed com- 
pletely with the beginnings of the Georgian era. It would be out- 
side the scope of this article to enlarge upon Klopstock’s 
dependence on Milton, Pyra’s dependence on Pope, Brockes’s 
and Haller’s on Thomson, Gottsched’s and Gellert’s on Addison, 
Hamann’s and Herder’s on Young, Goethe’s on Shaftesbury, 
Jean Paul’s on Sterne. But it is necessary to keep in mind this 
immense growth of English influence, in order to appreciate the 
true significance of corresponding events in the history of 
architecture and art. 

Frederick the Great, despite his French proclivities in litera- 
ture and philosophy, was instrumental in introducing and 
popularizing English architecture.? Both English Palladianism 
and the new art of the English park found favour with him. In 
1748 a sham ruin was erected on the Ruinenberg near Potsdam; 
1754 is the date of the Chinese House in the Potsdam garden, 
1755 that of the Neo-Gothic Nauener Tor at Potsdam. In 1751 
and 1752 Frederick’s art-factor, Count Algarotti, procured for 
him illustrations of Lord Burlington’s Villa at Chiswick and of 
General Wade’s house in London. The effect of this can clearly 
be seen in the facade of the house at no. 2 Bliicherplatz in Pots- 
dam. Moreover, the Library of the King contained Lord Bur- 
lington’s publications, Leoni’s Palladio, Campbell’s Vitruvius 
Britannicus and Kent’s edition of Inigo Jones. The connection 
between the Neues Palais and Castle Howard needs no detailed 
analysis. It is, however, worth emphasizing that Frederick the 
Great appears to have been the first of all German connoisseurs 
to appreciate the ideas of the Romanticism which was just then 
taking shape in England. The earliest dated sham ruin in England 
was designed in 1746,° Frederick’s is of 1748. Chambers’s book on 
Kew came out in 1763, the Potsdam Drachenhaus is dated 1770. 
The Nauener Tor of 1755, designed to an original sketch of the 
king, followed Horace Walpole’s first Gothic alterations to 
Strawberry Hill (about 1750-53) almost immediately. This, one 
of the most illuminating instances of English inspiration in 
German art, has not yet been adequately investigated and 
discussed. 

Frederick’s example was soon followed by other German 
ptinces, and grottos, sham ruins, and Gothic hermitages appeared 
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side by side with Neo-Classic pavilions in the ‘English’ parks 
of Worlitz, Weimar, WilhelmshGhe, etc. The ultimate defeat of 
the formal French Baroque garden by the natural garden of 
England marked the climax of English predominance abroad. 
In 1757, Hamann had gone to England, Lessing’s first tragedy, 
Miss Sara Sampson, was avowedly modelled on English patterns. 

The new English style of portrait-painting, above all that of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, also conquered the Continent and began to 
replace the pompous, artificial style of the French Baroque por- 
trait, as soon as Classic Revival, Sentimentalism, and Enlighten- 
ment had produced ideals of a more restrained and dignified 
deportment. It was above all mezzotint engraving, so master- 
fully handled by artists such as John Raphael Smith and Valen- 
tine Green, that served as a medium to spread Reynolds’s art. 
Friedrich August Tischbein and Heinrich Fiiger obviously used 
them as models to attain distinction and urbanity. 

Before 1800 Germany had little to give in return. Mention 
should be made, however, of Angelica Kauffmann who settled 
down in England with her husband in 1766, and lived in London 
until 1781. She had, as is well known, been acquainted in Rome 
with Winckelmann. In her art, she followed the example of 
Anton Raphael Mengs whose effeminate style of Neo-Classic 
allegory and mythology she made popular in England.® Robert 
Adam’s exquisite interior architecture was an ideal setting for 
her ceiling and wall paintings. Quite different in character was the 
art which made Johann Heinrich Fiissli (Fuseli) famous in 
England, where he had come in 1764. He too was an admirer of 
Mengs and Winckelmann, but only in theory. His large-scale 
pictures, illustrating scenes from drama and epic have a decidedly 
Teutonic emotional appeal that one is tempted to call Sturm 
und Drang.!° These dream-like phantasies seem to have impressed 
several great English artists, the later Romney, even to a certain 
degree the later Reynolds (Ugo/ino), and above all William 
Blake, who was sixteen years younger than Fuseli. The problem 
of Fuseli’s position in English art offers a fruitful field of investi- 
gation. 

During the first half of the nineteenth century, German 
architecture remained in contact with England. Wherever 
Schinkel, the greatest of architects in Germany at that time, 
employed Gothic forms, they are more closely related to 
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English Perpendicular than to the native style of the Middle 
Ages. Some years after Schinkel’s death, one of the most 
successful Neo-Gothic architects in England, George Gilbert 
Scott, made his name by winning an international competition in 
Germany; and in consequence, the new church of St. Nicolas at 
Hamburg was built to his designs (1846-63). While English 
Gothic maintained its hold over Germany, the most brilliant 
German architect after Schinkel, Gottfried Semper, introduced 
some of his progressive ideas and some of his Italianizing forms 
into England. He had left Germany after the 1848 revolution, 
and found a patron in London in Prince Albert. The foundation 
of the South Kensington Museum appears to be a direct outcome 
of suggestions made by Semper in a pamphlet of 1852. His 
restrained Neo-Renaissance is reflected in the architecture of the 
Albert Hall. 

In painting, the development in the two countries ran on 
essentially different lines, and only a few connections can be 
discovered. German Romantic landscape-painting and drawing 
as represented by Caspar David Friedrich, Fohr and others were 
as wholly German in character as Constable’s, Crome’s, Cot- 
man’s work was English. And in the field of figure-drawing and 
figure-painting, hardly anything in England corresponded to the 
art of the German Nazarenes. There is no English Overbeck, no 
English Cornelius, although there is the Scotsman William Dyce 
who lived in Rome in 1825-26 and 1827-28 and became 
acquainted with Overbeck and his religious pictures. Their 
Quattrocento character is reproduced in hisown work. Now Dyce 
was almost the only English Victorian painter whom the young 
Pre-Raphaelites appreciated, when, in 1848, they set out to 
reform English art. Their theories, laid down in the few numbers 
which appeared of their magazine, Ihe Germ (1850), are 
surprisingly akin to the theories of the German Romantic 
Movement, both in literature and art. The same emphasis is 
laid upon truth, simplicity, love of nature, religion, and a spirit 
of brotherhood, and the same admiration is expressed for the art 
of the Middle Ages, especially the late Middle Ages. It would 
seem that a Frenchman domiciled in England, A. F. Rio, a 
former disciple of K. F. Rumohr, acted as an intermediary be- 
tween Schlegel, Overbeck and Western Europe with his La 
Poésie Chrétienne (1836) and that these principles were crystallized 
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in the first volume of Ruskin’s Alodern Painters in 1843. There is 
also good evidence to show that the English artists admired the 
book illustrations of Fiihrich and Schnorr von Carolsfeld, and 
there is no doubt of Rossetti’s close affinities with German 
poetry with which he had been acquainted from boyhood when, 
at sixteen, he translated Biirger’s Lenore into English.¥ Carly le 
had prepared the way with his enthusiasm for the German ideals 
of 1800. 

While thus the most important event in the history of English 
painting during the reign of Queen Victoria was closely con- 
nected with a German Movement, the most important event in 
the history of later nineteenth century European art as a whole, 
was entirely an outcome of English thought. William Morris’s 
revival of handicraft, initiated about 1860, and his doctrine of the 
social meaning of art, put forward in lectures since 1877, are the 
foundation of all that is most satisfactory and most promising 
in architecture and design to-day.!* It is well understandable that 
Morris’s revolt against an industrialized age and the vulgar 
ugliness of its products took place in England, the most indus- 
trialized of European countries, and not the most talented by 
nature for the creation and the wholehearted enjoyment of visual 
beauty. Morris’s designs, and those of his younger followers, 
Charles F. Annesley Voysey’s above all, were most enthusiastic- 
ally welcomed on the Continent. Even more inspiring was 
Morris’s theory. The ideal of the artist serving the community 
instead of just expressing his own individual feelings, the ideal of 
art as primarily a social and only in the second place a con- 
sciously aesthetic problem, the ideal of the artist as a craftsman 
working for everybody’s needs and not as a solitary worshipper 
of an ‘Art pour |’ Art’ fetish—all this convinced the best brains of 
the younger generation. Morris’s influence operated with that 
of a new English architecture of an equally honest and straight- 
forward character. Morris’s own Red House of 1859 had been 
one of the principal sources of this new style. Philip Webb and 
Norman Shaw were its chief representatives up to 1890, Voysey, 
Baillie Scott and others after that date. The effect of the ‘Cottage- 
style’ which they created was intensified by the fact that it 
appeared on the Continent in close conjunction with another 
English achievement of the late nineteenth century: the concep- 
tion of the garden-suburb or garden-city. Bournville, Port Sun- 
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light, and later Sir Raymond Unwin’s planning of Letchworth 
and the Hampstead Garden Suburb, inspired similar but later 
German experiments such as Hellerau near Dresden and Mar- 
garetenhdéhe near Essen. Muthesius, a young German architect, 
was sent over to London by the Government and stayed in 
London from 1896 till 1903 to study housing in England. ‘When 
he became chief inspector of the art schools in Prussia, he saw to 
it that those architects and designers who followed Mottis’s 
doctrine, if not Morris’s style, were appointed to key-positions. 


Thus, through his endeavours and those of some of the rulers of 


German States (Hesse, Saxe-\Weimar) men such as the Belgian 
van de Velde, or Peter Behrens, Hans Poelzig, etc., were enabled 
to reform art schools, and to embark upon shaping a new con- 
ception of art. This new conception became the Credo of the 
Deutscher Werkbund founded in 1907. The forms developed by 
the Werkbund were no longer in any dependence upon English 
forms, but the leading ideas remained related to those of Morris. 
Architecture and the design of articles of everyday use now 
formed the centre of progress. Materials and working processes 
were appreciated, and the design of a fabric or a lamp was con- 
sidered just as well worth a real artist’s effort as the painting of an 
easel-picture. When Walter Gropius opened the Bauhaus at 
Weimar in 1919, the most progressive of all art schools of the 


twentieth century and for a time one of the chief centres of 


creative constructional energy in Europe, he frankly avowed his 
indebtedness to England and the German followers of the Eng- 
lish movement. His words were: “ Ruskin and Morris in 
England, van de Velde in Belgium, Olbrich, Behrens and others 
in Germany, above all the Deutscher Werkbund . . . were the 
first to discover new ways for reuniting the world of work with 
that of the creative artist.’!® 

To this instance of English influence on Germany an even 
more recent reverse connection can be added: the fact that since 
the style of Gropius has become a universally accepted style of 
the twentieth century, England has slowly begun to adopt it, a 
development that has mainly taken place within the last ten or 
even five years, and has hardly come to an end yet. Thus Anglo- 
German relations in art and architecture to-day seem as close as 
ever. The exchange of aesthetic ideas between the two countries 
has, as the examples quoted have shown, hardly ceased for the 
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last 200, if not Goo or Joo years. Since the individual stages of 
this process are certainly not as widely known as would seem 
desirable for the sake of a more comprehensive understanding of 
the two nations, it may not have been amiss to outline them 
here. 
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GERMANS AND ITALIANS IN THE TIROL 


by L. A. WILLOUGHBY 


Suso in Italia bella giace un lago 
Al pié dell’ Alpe, che serra Lamagna 
Sovra Tiralli, ch’>ha nome Benaco.? 


(Inferno, XX, 61.) 


S the traveller leaves the railway station at Trent he is con- 
Ptaned with the fine statue of Dante erected in 1896 whilst 
the Trentino was still Austrian. Dante’s hand (as Signor 
Mussolini has insisted) ‘stretches out towards the Alps’ as if in 
defiance of the German invader who has so often descended from 
the Brenner Pass to attack the Italian plains. Indeed, the implied 
defiance was a well-merited answer to the German challenge 
which in 1889 had set up on the market square in Bozen Natter’s 
statue of Walther von der Vogelweide as a symbol of Germany’s 
watch on its southern marches: 


An der Siidmark deutscher Zunge, die der Welsche sucht zu riicken, 
Soll der treue Recke Walther Schwert und Fiedelbogen ziicken!? 


The clash of two civilizations, which have been in conscious 
opposition since the early Middle Ages, is admirably symbolized 
by these two figures: Dante, the one-time opponent of the 
Ghibellines, who relegates the great emperor, Frederick II, to the 
fiery sepulchres of Hell; and Walther, the sturdy upholder of 
Hohenstaufen tradition and the defender of the chivalrous values 
for which it stood. Walther was not the romantic, liberal, ideal- 
ized figure which Uhland had imagined, and which following 
generations (including the sculptor of the statue) sentimentalized 
still further, and his vindication of German nationality and 
culture against the vilification of the troubadour Peire Vidal is as 
vigorous as it is sincere: 


Tiutsche man sint wol gezogen, 
Rehte als engel sint diu wip getan, 


1*A lake there lies at foot of that proud Alp/That o’er the Tyrol locks Germania in,/Its 
name Benacus’ (Cary), i.e. the Lago di Garda. The passage affords valuable testimony of the 
geographical boundary in the Middle Ages. 

*By Hermann Sander from ‘W.v.d.V., ein Festspruch.’ Cf. A. Mayer, Tiroler Dichterbuch, 
Innsbruck, 1888, which contains many such ‘Bekenntnisse’ to Walther. 
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to which a later scribe, well aware of the latent antipathy which 
Walther was expressing here, perhaps for the first time, has inter- 
polated an obvious amendment: 


Walschez volk ist gar betrogen, 
Sie enkiinnen eren niht began!! 


It would be easy enough to find parallels from German literature 
throughout the centuries for this contemptuous view of ‘Die 
Welschen’ (the term comprises all foreigners of Latin race, but 
especially Frenchmen and Italians), but it is interesting to see the 
feud carried on into the twentieth century by such exalted 
protagonists as the political leaders of two great countries: 


‘They lie,’ the Duce declared in the Italian Chamber on February 5, 
1926, ‘when they (i.e. the Germans, in particular Dr. Held, the Bavar- 
ian premier) speak of the removal of the monument of Walther which 
towers up in one of the squares of Bolzano. We are respecters of poetry, 
even when its quality is mediocre, but we cannot accept the antithesis 
Walther-Dante, because it would be equivalent to comparing the Pincio 
to the Himalaya.’? 


The Italian dictator proceeds in the same speech to define the 
official position of his government to the administration of the 
South Tirol, which had aroused public opinion in Germany to 
protest against its Italianization: 


‘We shall apply rigorously, methodically, resolutely, with that 
regularity, with that cool firmness which must be the Fascist way, all 
our laws past and to come. We shall make that region Italian, because 
it is Italian; Italian geographically and Italian historically. Indeed, of the 
Brenner frontier it can be stated that it is a boundary drawn by the 
unerring hand of God. The Germans of the Alto Adige do not repre- 
sent a national minority, they are an ethnic relic. . . . Of these 180,000 
““Germans”’ I athrm that 80,000 are Germanized Italians, and these we 
shall endeavour to reclaim, to cause them to recover their ancient 
mames as they appear in the registers of the State, in order that 
they may feel pride in being citizens of the great Italian Fatherland. 
The remainder are remnants of the barbarian invasions when Italy, not 

“German folk are well nurtured, their women are fashioned as the angels . . . this Latin 
folk is all false, it can never attain to honour.’ But ‘wilschez’, it should be noted, is itself 
Haupt’s emendation for the MS. ‘falsches.’ 

“In spite of these protestations the Vogelweide statue was removed in the summer of 1935 
to a less prominent position in a public park. It has not as yet (as was threatened at one 
time) been replaced by that of either Cesare Battisti (the Trentino patriot hanged by the 


Austrians in 1916 as a deserter), or Drusus (the Roman general who thrust the Germans 
back to the Elbe). 
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yet an independent power, was the battlefield of all the powers of the 
east and north.’ 


And, Signor Mussolini continues, ‘this speech of mine should be 
considered as a statement of how we stand politically and diplo- 
matically in this question (presa di posizione politica e diploma- 
tica) .. . Italy will never lower her flag on the Brenner. . . she can 
if needs be carry it beyond the frontier, lower it, never!’ 

This ‘considered statement’ of the Italian spokesman is import- 
ant, not merely because of its political implications, but for its 
masterly and comprehensive exposition of the problem of the 
South Tirol as it affects the relations of the two principal powers 
concerned. For though Stresemann, in his reasoned and dignified 
reply, protested that Germany had no intention of interfering in 
Italy’s private concerns, yet the sympathy which was felt every- 
where in Germany ‘for states whose culture is German and for a 
country and people which had been German for centuries and 
had hitherto been united with Germany by the ties of common 
interests’ justified, he thought, the protest which he was making 
against ‘the glaring contradictions contained in the speech, and 
the arrogance and lack of restraint by which it was marked.” 

It is unnecessary to pursue the verbal duel, for the Duce’s more 
conciliatory reply of February 10 carries the argument no further. 
But it is worth while considering the claims to the South Tirol 
put forward by both sides as they appear to a neutral observer, 
and we cannot start better than by examining the problem as 
formulated by Signor Mussolini in the speech which we have 
quoted above. 

Geographically, he maintains, Siid Tirol belongs to Italy, and 
the Brenner is its natural frontier to the north. The present 
frontier certainly coincides with the main watershed of the 
Southern Alps and the territory it bounds to the north is in fact 
the upper basin of the Adige? (with its tributary the Eisack) 
which finds its outlet in the Adriatic. But climatically the Ger- 
mans point out, (though this argument would seem fraught with 
dangerous implications), it is only the southern part of the Alto 
Adige that belongs to Italy, particularly the valleys, whilst on the 
high ground the Alpine zone extends as far south as Brixen and 


1Essays and Speeches on Various Subjects by Gustav Stresemann, 1930. 

*The designation Alto Adige (Haut Adige) was introduced by the French administration 
during its occupation in the Napoleonic wars. It was re-introduced after the war for the 
northern half of Venezia Tridentina. 
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Schlanders. From here southwards, it is agreed, the Mediter- 
ranean character of the landscape strikes every traveller as he 
descends into the fruitful valleys of the Vintschgau. The vine- 
yards and orchards of Meran and Bozen have always been famous, 
and Wolfram von Eschenbach, Walther’s contemporary, praises 
the quality of Bozen wine! at a time when every German lord, 
both lay and ecclesiastic, had his vineyard in the ‘Sonnenland’ 
beyond the Alps: It is such he suggests as would make the night- 
ingale sing the more sweetly, whilst the henpecked husband of 
Die biése Fran discovers in it a much-needed solace for the 
brutalities to which his termagant of a wife subjects him: 


Ich hat da z’Insbrucke 

vil guoten Bozenere 
getrunken flr die swre 
und fur die groze arbeit 
die ich von ir slegen leit.° 


Montaigne, too, was pleased to discover vines once again at 
Brixen which he had not seen since he left Augsburg, and Bozen, 
with its narrow streets, reminded him ‘qu’il commengoit a 
quitter l’ Allemagne’, although he is well aware that the linguistic 
border is ‘environ deux lieues avant que d’arriver 4 Trente.’! 
‘The sun is hot’, Goethe writes two hundred years later as he 
1.8 ¢ : ° > 
drives out of Bozen, ‘and one believes in God once more’. And 
so he takes his unfinished 1 phigenie from his knapsack that it may 
keep him company in this beautiful warm southern land which is 
already calling his poetic sense to new life. 

Geo-politically the South Tirol under Austrian rule, repre- 
sented an enormous fortified bastion dominating the plains of 
Lombardy and Venice, ever open doors (le porte de casa nostra) 
by which Italy could always be invaded from the north. From 
1886 to 1915 says Signor Mussolini, ‘it was as though an enemy 
knife was driving a fine blade from the Alps to the banks of the 

1 Willehalm, 136, 6. 

2 Ed. E. Schréder, Zwei Altdeutsche Schwanke, 1.561. Modern German poets are not behind- 
hand in their praise of Tirolese w ines, especially of the hery “Traminer’. The customs barrier 

on the Brenner caused great dislocation of the wine trade with North Tirol which was its 
traditional market. 

$s] had drunk at Innsbruck a fine w ine from Bozen against my heaviness and the great 
dolour which I suffered from her blows. 


‘Journal de Voyage en Italie, Paris, 1932, p. 121. 
*Italienische Reise, Jubilaum Ausgabe, XXVI, 20. 
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Po.1 Napoleon, too (though to placate his Bavarian ally he 
accepted temporarily the Meran-Klausen frontier), considered the 
Brenner watershed as the proper limit of the Kingdom of Italy: 
*J’ai besoin de tout le Tirol italien, c’est-4-dire du versant des 
eaux’, he remarked to his minister Champigny on December 30, 
1809. It was undoubtedly due to a number of ‘barbarian’ inva- 
sions in the past that the South Tirol gradually assumed its 
present Germanic character. From the fifth century onwards 
Goths, Herulians and Lombards penetrated from the east, but it 
was not until the end of the second half of the sixth century that 
the Bavarians from the north gradually occupied the valleys and, 
maintaining contact with the mother-land, eventually German- 
ized the existing settlers. The detachment by Charlemagne of 
the bishoprick of Brixen from Aquilea and its subordination to 
Salzburg assisted a process which was virtually completed by the 
thirteenth century. It was on the whole a peaceful penetration, 
and the indigenous Rhaeto-Roman population was completely 
assimilated without leaving any lasting antagonisms. The Ladins 
to the east have always maintained their solidarity with their 
German neighbours out of opposition to the Italians.? For, 
pace the Duce, these Rhaeto-Romans or Ladins, were never 
Italian and speak a dialect more akin to that of the Swiss Grisons 
or the Provence than to Tuscan. 

Nor is it clear whence Signor Mussolini derives his figures. 
According to the Enciclopedia Italiana the census of 1921 revealed 
a total population of 252,000 with a non-German percentage 
(including the Ladins) of 11 per cent. or barely 27,000 (not 
80,000 as Signor Mussolini pretends), and this minority would be 
still further reduced (to some 6,000) if the Italian elements only 
were concerned. The Italian contention that the Alto Adige is 
bi-lingual is indefensible. 

The wedge of German-speaking land with its base on the 
Brenner and its apex at the Pass of Salurn (south of Bozen) is as 
homogeneous a district culturally and linguistically as could be 
desired. It has been German for 1,300 years and has never 
wavered in its allegiance. Originally part of the Frankish kingdom 
of Italy it was incorporated by Conrad II into the German 


\Scritti e Discorsi, V, 278. 

“To the extent of taking part in the Vogelweide celebrations at Waidbruch in 1874 
(I. Zingerle, Schilderein aus Tirol, TI, 165) and supporting the German claims for autonomy 
after the War. 
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Empire in 1027 and conferred upon the Bishops of Trent and 
Brixen. From 1130 to 1363 it was held by the Counts of Tirol 
from whose seat near Meran the country derives its name. It then 
passed by will to the Hapsburgs and (except for a break of 
eighteen years during the Napoleonic wars) remained the most 
loyal and devoted province of the old Austrian monarchy. 

The present linguistic frontier was fixed by the sixteenth 
century, and the Germans obtained no more than a footing in the 
Trentino itself,a footing which became more and more precari- 
ous as the Counter-Reformation brought the Italian element to 
the tore. It looked for a time as if Bozen itself might be lost to 
German culture owing to the predominance of Italians in com- 
merce.! (As the chief meeting place of north and south the Bozen 
fairs were famous from the Adriatic to the North Sea.) In 1524 
the municipal council passed a statute against the admittance of 
foreigners to civic rights with a view to keeping out ‘Saffoir 
(Savoyards), Wlsche noch Ander, die nicht der teutschen Sprach 
sein.’ The objection was apparently not to their nationality, but 
to the tact of their non-residefice. But from the minute investiga- 
tions recently published by the University of Innsbruck it is 
clear that its population from the thirteenth century onwards was 
predominantly German.’ 


* . . « * 


To any visitor in the South Tirol the German character of its 
culture is obvious: the picturesque costume of the inhabitants, 
although it differs from one valley to another, is patently that of 
the German Alpine regions; the very houses with their high 
gables, oriel windows, mural paintings and carved timbered 
balconies proclaim their affinity with architectural traditions 
beyond the Brenner. Nor did the Renaissance ever gain a firm 
footing in the south (as it did for a time in the north) and the 
only building of any importance in the Italian style is, signifi- 
cantly enough, the Chamber of Commerce in Bolzano. Gothic 
maintained itself in the South Tirol longer than elsewhere in 
emma and its influence is still visible in municipal architec- 

‘Verso la fine del secolo XVIII Bolzano si Ss era considerare citta pit italiana che 
tedeschi 0 age + the Enci iclopedia Italiana 


*Cf. the irrefutable evidence brought by Orto Stolz in the five volumes of Die Aushreitung 
des Deutschiames i: in » Sil idtirol (see Bibliography. 
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ture to this very day.! Its finest ecclesiastical monument is the 
— church of Bozen whose slender tower is a landmark for 

niles around. Visitors to Meran will remember the portals of the 
Spitalkirche. The wood carvings which adorn the altars of the 
South Tirolese churches afford eloquent testimony to the crafts- 
manship of these German mountaineers. The best work of 
Michael Pacher of Bruneck (1450-98) was done beyond the 
border, but the church of Gries, near Bozen, bears witness to his 
genius. Almost equally famous is the tryptich at Lana, south of 
Meran, the work of Hans Schnatterpeck. The finest relics of 
the Middle Ages are, however, the numerous castles which 
dominate the lower peaks. Whilst some are picturesque ruins 
like Strassberg near Franzensfeste, others have been restored like 
Karneid and especially the far-famed Runkelstein with its 
fascinating frescoes of Arthurian legends. 

Standing as it does on the main nigh ay between Gern many 
and Italy 
German armies, by aaden and igi —it is clear that the 
Italian cultural influence could not be negligible. And, indeed, 
at the court of Siegmund and Maximilian in Innsbruck, the ideals 
of the Renaissance found willing acceptance. Libraries and schools 
were founded up and down the land, ancient literature was re- 
vived and modern music encouraged, and Kaiser Max himself 
did not despise the poet’s crown. But under his successors the 
Reformation brought religious dissensions, and the exactions of 
Spanish officials fostered a rebellion of the peasants which, start- 
ing from Brixen, soon inflamed the whole country. The Counter- 
Reformation not only assured the predominance of the old faith 
but its champions, the Jesuits, increased the Italian influence in 
church and state. They encouraged Latin comedy and religious 
plays (those of Meran continued until 1785) and brought with 
them the flamboyant art of the Baroque of which the rebuilt 
Hofkirche at Innsbruck is a famous example. But in the south 

they left fewer traces in the arts. 

In spite of the official tablet commemorating a farmhouse in 
the Grédener Tal above Waidbruck as the birthplace of Walther 
von der Vogelweide, it is still far from certain that the greatest 
German minstrel of the Middle Ages was a Tirolese. But a pupil 


1In their zeal to destroy the German character of Bozen the Italians hav e rebuilt the Gothic 
facade of the Museum, removing the crenelated parapet and ‘pepper-pot’ tower and giving 
the building a purely Italian aspect. 
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of his, Walther von Metz came from near Salurn, and a number 
of other Minnesingers bears witness to the musical talents of the 
Southern Tirolese: Rubin from near Meran, Friedrich von 
Sonnenburg in the Pustertal, Leuthold von Saben near Klausen 
and the Burggraf von Lienz on the Carinthian border. The last 
and most famous of them all was Oswald von Wolkenstein, whose 
adventurous journeys to east and west provide most exciting 
reading: 

Durch Barbarei, Arabia 

durch Harmanei in Persia, 

durch Tartarei in Suria, 

durch Romanei in Tirggia 


he travelled as groom, rower or cook. He visited France and 
Spain in the service of the Emperor Sigismund and attended him 
at the Council of Constance, where all Europe had gathered in 
1414. He spoke ten different languages and had acquired a 
plethora of worldly wisdom, and of all the German minstrels 
there is scarcely another who so successfully reproduces the rich 
experiences of his life in his poetry. High up in the Schlern the 
ruined castle of Hauenstein still stands as a memorial to his 
martial ardour. 

The passing of chivalry brought the same changes in the Tirol 
as elsewhere, and courtly poetry made way for didactic and reli- 
gious verse: Hans Vintler of Bozen wrote a long allegorical poem, 
Die Blumen der Tugend (translated from the Fvori di virtu of Tomaso 
Leoni), and there existed the usual Easter and Passion plays. 
That of Bozen lasted for seven days and its Prologue had a 
cast of 110 persons! 

The story of Tirolese literature in the centuries following the 
Reformation is that of Austria as a whole. Though it had lain 
dormant for-_4oo years tradition was still strong in the Tirol, and 
it is pleasant to find descendants of the medieval poets leading 
the literary revival in the nineteenth century: J. R. von Vintler 
and Arthur von Rodank (the pen name of Graf zu Wolkenstein- 
Rodenegg) both show affinities with German Romanticism. 
Even earlier the struggle against Napoleon had inspired some 
stirring patriotic verse, and Der rote Tiroler Adler by Johann 
von Senn is enshrined in the hearts of the Tirolese as their 
national anthem: 
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Adler! Tiroler Adler! 
Warum bist du so rot? 
Vom roten Sonnenscheine, 
Vom roten Feuerweine, 
Vom Feindesblut so rot— 
Davon bin ich so rot. 


But the chief representatives of modern Tirolese poetry are 
Northerners: Hermann von Gilm, Adolf Pichler, Rudolf 
Greinz and Karl Schénherr, all names well known beyond the 
confines of their fatherland. The work of one and all is very close 
to the soil and inspired by fervent love of country, and this is 
equally true of the Southern Tirolese, whether they be writers of 
Bauernromane like Reinmichl (Sebastian Rieger), or dramatists 
like Karl Domanig. Of particular interest to our theme is a 
modern novel by Albert von Trentini of Bozen (Deutsche Braut, 
1921) which, like Colette Bandoche of Maurice Barrés, depicts the 
racial incompatibilities which keep two loving souls apart. A 
similar conflict, though raised to a higher moral plane, is the 
subject of a novel by a young writer of great promise, Franz 
Tumler, entitled Der Ausfiibrende (1937). Since the War the South 
Tirol has been regarded with nostalgic longing by Germans 
and Austrians alike, and over fifty works of fiction with a Tirolese 
setting have appeared since 1919, twenty-two of which treat of 
Andreas Hofer as their main figure!! Even the Sudetendeutsche, 
Wilhelm Pleyer, in a much-lauded novel, Der Puchner (1934), finds 
space amidst his plea for a ‘free’ Bohemia for a propagandist 
passage in favour of the South Tirol: 


Drei Manner in der Tracht des Passeiertals (it is on the occasion of 
the Schubertfeier in Vienna in 1928) fiihrten eine Tafel mit dem Tiroler 
Adler und dem Namen Siidtirol, und hinter ihnen in einem grossen 
Abstand kein Mensch—nein, alle, alle, unsichtbar, im Geiste, denen 
Gewaltherrscher die Teilnahme untersagt hatten. Nur Tiicher wehten 
zum Grusse und wurden vors Gesicht gehalten, die stiirzenden Tranen 
zu bergen. Die Gruppe der Nordtiroler aber, in jenem weiten Abstand 
folgend, stimmte an: 


Zu Mantua in Banden 
Der treue Hofer war...” 


\Deutsches Land in deutscher Erzdahlung. Ein literarisches Ortslexikon bearb. von A. Luther. 


Leipzig 1937 (see_under ‘Siidtirol’). 
2Der Puchner. Ein Grenzlandsschicksal. Munich, 1934, p. 298. 
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The population of the South Tirol is predominantly agricul- 
tural: cattle, wine and fruit are the chief sources of wealth. In 
contrast to the farmers further south, the Germans are a free 
peasantry of small-holders which, under Austrian rule, had won a 
large measure of local autonomy and was proud of its ancient 
privileges. Like all mountain peoples the Siidtiroler are a rugged, 
self-contained race, not easily thrown off their balance, reserved 
with strangers, calm but not indolent, and boisterous enough on 
occasion. They are possibly idealized in the paintings of Franz 
von Defregger who does, however, bring out the sturdiness of 
their frame and the latent strength of character (a trait which 
becomes almost repellant hardness and fanaticism in the forcible 
canvases of Egger-Lienz). According to the late chancelior von 
Schuschnigg, himself a Tirolese, their principal characteristics 
are their Catholic fervour and their spirit of independence 
(Wehrwille); both, he maintains, are rooted in the soil (erdver- 
wurzelt). But he defends his countrymen against the charge of 
superstition and bigotry which is often levelled against them,} 
and there is barely a modicum of truth in Heine’s scoffing 
description of them as ‘schon, heiter, ehrlich, brav und von uner- 
griindlicher Geistesbeschranktheit. Sie sind eine gesunde 
Menschenrasse, vielleicht weil sie zu dumm sind, um krank sein 
zu k6nnen.” 

By their stubborn resistance to the overweening might of 
Napoleon they aroused the wonder and admiration of Europe, 
and it was hoped by the German patriots of 1809 that their rising 
would be as decisive as that of the Spaniards.? The heroic figure 
of Andreas Hofer captured the imagination of England, and led 
Wordsworth to dedicate four sonnets to the brave defender of 
European liberties: 


A few strong instincts and a few plain rules 
Among the herdsmen of the Alps have wrought 
More for mankind at this unhappy day, 

Than all the pride of intellect and thought. 


Three times did the Sandwirt free his country from the foreign 
invader only in the end to succumb to superior numbers and to 


Cf, Osterreichs Erneuerung, 1937, 1, 88 and Dreimal Osterreich, 1935-7, Pp. 141. 

"Italien. Reise von Miinchen nach Genua, Chapter XI. 

°H. v. Kleist’s Katechismus der Deutschen abgefasst nach dem Spanischen is actually based on a 
translation of the Catecismo Patriotico, Cadiz, 1809. 
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meet a hero’s death ‘im festen Mantua’. For W. S. Landor in 
England he was ‘the greatest man that Europe has produced in 
our days’! and Karl Immermann’s Das Irauerspiel in Tirol (1828) 
made his name a byword for the nationally-minded younger 
generation in Germany. For the Tirolese themselves he was an 
almost legendary figure, and his deeds were celebrated up and 
down the land, trom the play in his honour performed annually 
at Meran (I7ro/ im Jahre 1809), to the often indifferent verses 
inspired by the patriotic fervour of high and low alike: 

O Gott! Erhalte unsern Treuen, 

Dessen Ruhm wir Lorbeer streuen, 

Stets bewaftnet mit Geduld, 

Dass er kann der Kirche niitzen, 

Unser Vaterland beschiitzen 

Durch Maria Gnad und Huld.? 


* x * * *K 


Unconquered during the Great War the South Tirol was 
annexed to Italy by the Treaty of Versailles in spite of the 
vigorous protests of its inhabitants. The chapter of the Peace 
Conterence dealing with the Trentino does not make pleasant 
reading.’ France and England were bound by Article 4 of the 
secret Treaty of London of 1915 which guaranteed to Italy, as 
the price of the betrayal of her German allies, Cisalpine Tirol 
with its geographical and natural frontiers. Although President 
Wilson, as the final arbiter, refused to be bound by these provi- 
sions, he gave way over the Brenner in the belief that this con- 
cession would induce Italy to accept his proposed line of demar- 
cation to the east. Lord Bryce’s protests in the House of Lords 
on July 16, 1919, were nullified by the American president’s 
decision; but according to his biographer, Wilson lived to regret 
the magnitude of his error.‘ 

The claim of the Italians to the German half of the Trentino is 
not of long standing. The terms ‘wilsch und teutsch Tirol’ 
appear for the first time in a report of the Landtag of 1790.5 But 
from this time onwards Welschtirol is used with increasing 


1Qn the numerous references in English | literature, cf. R. F. Arnold, ‘Andreas Hofer in 


der englischen Dichtung’, in Studien z. vergl. Li: eraturg. , IX, 273, 1909. 
* Aciizehnhunderineun hrsg. von Arnold u. Ww agner (Schritte: nd. lit. Ver.) Wien, 1909. 
3H, W. V. Temperley, A History of the Peace Conference of Paris, V, 385. 


‘*R, S. Baker, Woodrow Wilson and World bee ‘ement, Il, 146. 
®Cf. Otto Stolz, I, 121 (see Bibliography). 
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frequency to denote the Italian-speaking districts centred on 
Trent and Rovereto. They were temporarily incorporated in the 
(Napoleonic) Kingdom of Italy by the annexation of the Alto 
Adige, and although the Trentino (as the Italian districts now 
came to be called) reverted to Austria in 1815, the irridentist 
movement went on apace and, at the Krems parliament of 1849, 
led to the demand for its severance from the northern half of the 
province. With the Risorgimento inspired by Mazzini th 
demands of the Italian patriots increased, and claims to the 
Brenner frontier became insistent. Already in 1846, Hermann 
von Gilm had written his Schitzen/ied with the famous closing 
lines: “Wir (die Tiroler Schiitzen) sind Deutschlands Grenzsol- 
daten,/seiner Freiheit Grenzen Wacht.’ Even more popular was 
the defiant reply of Ferdinand Weller in a song patently modelled 
on Becker’s Rheiniied: 


Sie sollen sie nicht haben, 
Des Brenners Scheidewand; 
Sie sollen erst sich grabe 
Ihr Grab in unserm Land. 


Sie sollen uns nicht trennen— 
Den Siiden von dem Nord, 
So lang wir uns noch nennen 
Der Deutschen Grenzen Hort. 


The attempted revolt of 1863 and the war with Austria of 1866 
seemed to bring Italy nearer to her aim, and great was the dis- 
appointment when Garibaldi and his ted shirts were forced to 
evacuate the Trentino, and only Venice was ceded by Francis 
Joseph. When the Italian Prime Minister Crispi later complained 
to Bismarck of this setback the Prussian statesman significantly 
replied that, had Italy applied to him instead of to Napoleon, she 
would have received satisfaction. With the cession of Venetia and 

the fall of Rome after the defeat of the French in 1870, the unifica- 
tion of Italy was practically complete. In the ’nineties propa- 
ganda on the ‘Questione del Trentino’ was organized by cultural 
societies like the Societa Dante Alighieri and Trento-Trieste, an 
above all by the real begetter of the thesis for the incorporation 
of the whole of the South Tirol, Ettore Tolomei. 
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Tolomei! beganhis systematic propagandafor the ‘termini sacri’, 
for the ‘Vetta d’Italia’, in 1906 with the foundation of the Archivi io 
per [Alto Adige. It was his aim to prove scientifically that 
geographically, historically, economically and strategically the 
Siidtirol in its entirety must belong to Italy. He went ruthlessly 
to work, enlisting unsuspecting German ‘scholars in his task 
and side by side with scientific articles, insinuating propa- 
gandist matter torn from its context. He put forward his views 
with indefatigable energy, in season and out, bearing down resist- 
ance by sheer perseverance. The War afforded him his opportu- 
nity, and he made the fullest use of it, propounding a plan forthe 
Italianization of the land which is still the basis of Italian adminis- 
trative policy. And though the liberal-democratic governments 
of the first post-war years, mindful of the promises of their King 
and Parliament, proved recalcitrant, he found willing listeners in 
the Fascists. As commissioner for the annexed provinces Sena- 
tore Tolomei was given a free hand, and the Siidtirol was subject 
to the most thorough centralization. ‘The Fascist government’, 
Signor Mussolini declared, ‘does not feel itself pledged in the 
least by verbal assurances more or less vague by individuals 
representing systems and governments which the Fascist revolu- 
tion has inexorably superseded’.? 

With the advent of Fascism a programme for the de-national- 
ization of the South Tirol was drawn up by the Grand Council 
in 1924, much of which has already been carried out. A few of 
these enactments are merely vexatious: the prohibition of the 
name, Siidtirol, the Italianization of German place-names,’ the 
transference of the statue of Walther to a less prominent position; 
but others cut right through the legal and social life of the 
inhabitants: the compulsory use of Italian in the courts, the dis- 
missal of native officials, the new expropriation law (though it 
has not yet been put into force), the dissolution of German cul- 
tural societies, the prohibition of public performances of German 
plays and films, the ban on listening in to Germany. Most insidi- 
ous of all is the forcible enrolment of the German children in 
Italian schools and youth organizations. It is forbidden to give 





1Tolomei is the bogey of the German irredentists. Cf. H. Schulte, ‘Ettore Tolommei’ in 
Die Tat, 1924, XVI, 115. 

*Scritti e Discorsi, V1, 146. 

34 handbook for rendering them into Italian is officially provided: Prontuario dei 
nomi locali dell’ Alto Adige, Roma, 1929. 
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private instruction in German outside school hours, and infringe- 
ment of the law is severely punished?. In spite of the promises 
made to the Austrian chancellor on the signing of the Rome 
Protocol the persecution continues; but the population is 
only outwardly subdued. Since the creation of the Berlin- 
Rome axis the South Tirol has been deprived of even the 
moral support of the German Reich, and has been ruthlessly 
sacrificed to the Fihrer’s ‘Politik auf weite Sicht.’ 

Whereas in 1934 the mere threat to Austrian independence had 
occasioned the mobilization of the Italian armies on the Brenner, 
the accomplishment of the Anschluss on March 11, 1938, met with 
the tacit consent of Signor Mussolini who now professed to see 
in it ‘a logical development’. ‘Much water has flown under the 
bridges since Stresa’, and the Anglo-Italian agreement came six 
months too late to ‘save’ Austria. Meanwhile Herr Hitler, taking 
the words out of the Duce’s mouth,? has solemnly acknowledged 
‘those natural frontiers which Providence and history have 
visibly drawn between our two peoples... . It is my irrevocable 
will and my bequest to the German people that the frontier of the 
Alps, which nature has erected between us, shall be regarded for 
ever as unchangeable.” It is for the Italians to gauge the value of 
these pledges, and whilst German attention is directed eastwards, 
they will, no doubt, be observed. They are moreover in keeping 
with the frankly opportunist policy outlined in Mein Kampf: 
‘The question of the South Tirol,’ Herr Hitler declared in 1927, 
‘has been abused in the past by Marxist and Jewish propagandists 
anxious to embroil Germany with Italy and so prevent that 
natural alliance by which alone Germany can become strong. 
It would be a crime to jeopardize this aim for the sake of these 
200,000 Germans, when millions elsewhere are groaning under 
foreign rule. The restoration of German military power is the 
essential pre-requisite for the recovery of lost territories.’ But 
once this has been achieved, it is permissible to believe that ‘the 
sufferings of lost Germans’ (and i in the Tirol they are very real) 
may again prove a useful instrument for the furtherance of 
Realpolitik. 


1Josef Noldin, a lawyer of Salurn, was banished to the Lipari Islands on this count and 
died in 1929 from the effects of his privations. His heroic struggle for language and country 
is told very simply and movingly in a book addressed to ‘German Youth’: No/din. Lin 
deutsches Schicksal, Miinchen, Langen-Miller, 1936. 

“See above p. 261. 

*Rome Speech of May 7. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF CONTEMPORARY 
GERMAN PHILOSOPHY 


by JOHN BourRKE 


O thinker, however original, can free himself entirely from 

the influence of the past. The character and tendencies of one 
period of thought have always in some sense been developed out 
of those of the preceding and will in turn lead up to and deter- 
mine those of the next. Accordingly, in my first section I shall 
give a brief survey of the state of philosophical thought in Ger- 
many during the period of immediate importance for an under- 
standing of the present. Out of this I shall then, in the second 
section, try to show the development of what seem to me to be 
the several chief tendencies of present German philosophy. 
Finally I shall add some remarks on the question whether the 
various lines of thought described are all equally influential at the 
present time. 

Lack of space precludes me doing more than mention some 
thinkers of note, from dealing with all the characteristics of 
present German thought and from offering any criticism upon 
those with which I do deal. I realize how necessarily incomplete 
so short a survey of so large a field must be. But in the belief that 
mere completeness in itself may be the reverse of helpful, I have 
tried to present the wood even at the risk of appearing to neglect 
some important trees. 


I 


The collapse of that movement of idealistic speculation which 
culminated in the Hegelian system is the event of outstanding 
philosophical importance to which we must go back in order 
fully to understand the present. The decline of Hegelianism 
meant the passing of a great tradition; and its passing left a void 
which subsequent thought has been trying to fill. 

The movement of German Idealism had been ushered in by 
the first appearance in 1781 of Kant’s Critzque of Pure Reason. 
Two vital points emerge from Kant’s answer to Hume’s attack 
upon the ultimate validity of constructive thought: (¢) the only 
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possible philosophy is an idealism which recognizes that, while 
the content of sense-experience is given to the mind, its funda- 
mental structure results from certain principles (‘categories’) of 
the mind itself, which consequently are universally valid for all 
such experience; and (4) the mind, whose principles these are, is 
active in constituting and ordering all experience by means of 
them—the mind, in Kant’s picturesque phrase, ‘gives laws to 
nature’! These two points together may be said to form the 
starting-point and essence of German idealistic thought. 

This position was elaborated by Kant’s successors. Fichte 
(1762-1814) took what he held to be a necessary, and what was 
certainly a decisive, step beyond Kant. Despite his new account 
of the nature and status of the mind in relation to experience, 
Kant had continued to believe in the existence of ‘things-in- 
themselves’ set over against the mind and inaccessible to its 
categories which are, he held, applicable only to what is given 
in space and time. This dualism Fichte found intolerable and 
incompatible with the Kantian idealistic presuppositions which 
he accepted. Accordingly, he postulated as ultimately real an 
eternal mind or self-consciousness which, through some act of 
self-limitation, some ‘shock from the unknown’,? ‘produced out 
of itself a not-self, or world of nature. All thought and experience 
has then to be conceived as the re-discovering by the Absolute of 
itself in this ‘other’ to which it has given being. This position in 
turn forms the starting-point for Hegel who developed and sys- 
tematized it with great learning and penetration, especially in 
respect of the relation between philosophy and history. For Hegel 
the ultimately real is ‘Mind’ (Geist) which, partially ‘externalized’ 
in the form of a world of nature, returns to itself again through a 
process of self-articulation which is threefold in character, and 
which gives rise (in the “dialectic’) to a corresponding threefold 
movement in the philosophical thought which apprehends it. 

Now this whole idealistic way of thought rests on the central 
belief that what is rational or spiritual is more real and valuable 
than what is material. The mind, said Kant, gives laws to nature. 
For Fichte the ultimately real had the form of self-consciousness. 
Hegel held that ‘what is rational is real and what is real is 
rational’. Consequently, the results of the decline of idealism 


1Critique of Pure Reason, A 126. 
2W. Wallace, Logic of Hegel, p. 133. 
®Pbilosophy of Right, Introduction. 
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could not but be intensified by another event which coincided 
with this decline, and must be mentioned as a complementary 
feature in the general background of present German philosophy. 
This was the immense development of the sciences! during the 
course of the century, and the spread of materialism and natural- 
ism which it produced. Not only had philosophy been dis- 
enthroned. The sciences were making a rival claim to providing 
knowledge of the world far more impressive in its exactitude and 
verifiability than anything which philosophy could offer. Hegel 
had in fact tried to make philosophy do too much, and it had 
tottered; and science was at work in all fields rebuilding after its 
own fashion. 

This threatening situation provoked the vital question: What 
was there left for philosophy to do? Had it come to an end? Or 
must the scene be carefully surveyed and a fresh start made? And 
it is out of the various answers given to this question that there 
have developed the main lines of thought which influence Ger- 
man philosophy to-day. To these we must now pass. 


II 


Three main answers? have been given to this fundamental 
question. They are those of (1) Neo-Kantianism, (2) Pheno- 
menology, and (3) Existenz-philosophy, which originated with 
the thought of Nietzsche and of the important Danish thinker 
Sdren Kierkegaard. I do not think that all these are still equally 
influential as philosophical schools, but I shall return to this 
point later. 

(1) The Neo-Kantians are so called because they approached 
the question in a thoroughly Kantian spirit. They applied to the 
new problem confronting them a method similar to that em- 
ployed by Kant. Just as Kant saw the proper task of philosophy 
to lie in examining the conditions which make experience 
possible, so the Neo-Kantians set themselves to inquire into the 
presuppositions of all scientific thought. Again, just as Kant 


‘Not merely in the older sciences such as mathematics and physics, but in many new 
ones: in biology, with the work of Darwin; in psychology with W. Wundt and Ed. von 
Hartmann; in physiology and anatomy with J. Miller; in economics with Marx; while 
with von Ranke, J. Burckhardt and above all Dilthey were arising the new ‘historical’ and 
‘cultural’ sciences (Geschichts- und Geisteswissenschaften). 

*There were others, such as Lotze’s attempted teleological reconciliation of science and 
faith; but they have had less influence. 
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claimed to have turned the sceptical attacks of Hume by pointing 
out that the universal principles which Hume doubted are in fact 
involved in the simplest experience which he would have to 
admit as a starting-point, so the Neo-Kantians would claim to 
have turned the attacks of science upon the independence of 
philosophy by showing that science itself rests upon presupposi- 
tions which can only be justified philosophically. 

The real leader and most representative thinker of this school 
was Ernst Cohen (1842-1918),) professor at Marburg, the foun- 
tain-head of Neo-Kantianism. Other important thinkers in the 
same tradition are Paul Natorp (1845-1924); Alois Riehl (1844- 
1924); Ernst Cassirer (b. 1874); and Wilhelm Windelband (1848- 
1915), founder of the so-called ‘Baden’ or ‘South-West German’ 
school.? It is perhaps through the last-named, and through his 
much greater pupil Heinrich Rickert (1863-1936),° that the Neo- 
Kantian tradition exerts its strongest influence upon present 
German thought. 

Windelband had made an important development in the Neo- 
Kantian position by distinguishing clearly between two methods, 
that of the natural sciences (Naturwissenschaften) and that of the 
historical sciences (Geschichtswissenschaften). The former he 
called ‘nomo-thetic’ (nomothetisch) because it aims at establish- 
ing laws by generalization; it is interested in particular instances 
only so far as they repeat themselves and so make possible 
induction and generalization. The latter he called ‘ideo-graphic’ 
(ideographisch) because it aims at giving an account of the inner 
nature of particular events, characters and the like as individuals 
which are unique and unrepeatable. But he went no further than 
this. He did not inquire why there are these two methods, or 
what connection, if any, there may be between them. Conse- 
quently they remain in his system unrelated. 

Rickert recognized the importance of Windelband’s distinc- 
tion and of his attempt to develop a separate logic of history;! 


See his work, System der Philosophie (Berlin, 1902-12). 

"Which centred at Heidelberg, where Windelband and Rickert were successively pro- 
fessors. 

3] had the great pleasure and privilege of being his pupil. I think it right to say here that 
he often disclaimed to me the title of “Neo-Kantian’. And certainly there is very much in his 
thought which separates him from the greater formalism of Marburg Neo-Kantianism. 
Nevertheless his approach to philosophy is essentially neo-Kantian in character. 

‘In this connection the name of Wilhelm Dilthey must again be mentioned. He did 
valuable work in investigating the nature and interconnection of the historical sciences and 
stimulated Rickert not a little. 
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but he himself attacked the problem at a deeper level. The two 
groups of sciences after all do not hang in the air. They require 
and pre-suppose a common material upon which, though in 
different ways, they all operate by selecting this or that set of 
facts. This common material is that ‘pre-scientific’ world of 
experience which we all share and which Rickert terms ‘objective 
reality’ (objektive Wirklichkeit). In true Kantian spirit Rickert 
thinks of the order experienced in this as constituted by the 
mind’s ‘in-forming’ the formless ‘inexhaustible manifold’ of 
what the senses immediately give it. But he holds that Kant made 
the mistake of supposing that this ‘immediately given’ (das 
unmittelbar Gegebene) consists exclusively of elements which 
are sensed. On the contrary, besides elements of “being’or ‘fact’ 
(Sein) which are sensibly perceived (wahrnehmbar) it contains 
also elements of ‘meaning’ (Sinn) which are not perceived but 
understood (verstehbar). Though these two kinds of element are 
only found inextricably interconnected in the texture of the 
given, each is radically distinct in kind. Thus, immanent reality 
is itself partly ‘sensible’, partly ‘intelligible’. And in this ultimate 
twofold character of the one ‘objective reality’ Rickert finds at 
once the origin of the two types of causality presupposed by the 
respective methods of the ‘natural’ and the ‘historical’ or ‘cul- 
tural’ sciences (Kulturwissenschaften), and also a common basis 
for all the sciences. We cannot here develop this further. It must 
suffice to say that Rickert develops a system of values which he 
holds must be postulated if human culture, civilization, meaning- 
ful activity of whatever kind are to be accounted for, and whose 
continual realization (Verwirklichung) in fact constitutes that 
activity in all its fulness and historical concreteness. 

(2) The second answer to the question was given by the 
Phenomenological school, which has exercised and still exercises 
a great influence on German thought. Though Edmund Husserl 
is strictly its founder, its ancestry dates from certain teachings of 
Descartes and, more recently, from the theories of Bolzano 
and Brentano (whose pupil Husserl was) on the nature of 
objects. To Kant, though they certainly owe not a little to 


Of Rickert’s works see especially, System der Philosophie, Part I, (1921); Die Grenzen der 
naturwissenschaftlichen Begriffsbildung, sth ed. (1928). Among livi ing representatives of 
this line of thought may be mentioned Bruno Bauch, Eugen Herrigel, and August Faust— 
all pupils of Rickert. Richard Kroner, another pupil, must be rather included in the Neo- 
Hegelian movement which is also associated with the name of Hermann Glockner. 
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him, they may be said to be in confessed opposition. Their view 
implies that philosophy can make progress only if it rejects the 
alleged vicious subjectivism of the Kantian doctrine that the 
mind in some way constitutes reality. 


They too hold that it is the task of philosophy to provide in 
some sense pure, a priori knowledge of the structure of experi- 
ence. But in their view it is on the single object or ‘phenomenon’ 
of experience, and on the examination and clarification of its 
essential nature, that philosophy must concentrate. Phenomeno- 
logy has its own very characteristic method called by Husser! 
‘phenomenological reduction.’ Its aim is neither a synthesis of 
the results of scientific investigation, nor the construction of a 
system of its own. It consists in focussing attention on the indivi- 
dual phenomenon, and irying, by ‘intuition of its essence’ 
(\WWesensschau) to grasp and analyse fully its inner nature in all its 
complexity. A sharp distinction is made between mere ‘fact’ 
(Tatsache) and ‘essence’ (Wesen). The former is the individual 
object experienced merely as a ‘this.’ The latter is its inner 
structure of universal properties and is the proper object of 
phenomenological study. Such ‘essential natures’ can be seen, for 
instance, with especial clearness in arithmetic and geometry, 
which in fact can deal directly with essences and may be said to 
represent the ideal of knowledge. 


Some of these essential natures are the ultimate, unanalysable 
elements in the world of extended things. Others appear to be 
word-meanings. But phenomenology aims also at analysing 
psychical phenomena, at being an account of pure consciousness 
as well as of pure experience. This leads to the doctrine of pheno- 
menological ‘ ézox7 ’, or ‘suspension of judgment’. Husserl holds 
that we can achieve such an analysis of pure consciousness by 
deliberately altering our normal attitude towards the world in 
the judgments we make. We must deliberately “bracket’ (ein- 
klammern), or at least suspend, the reference to reality which we 
normally attach to our acts of consciousness and their ‘intended’ 
objects. Then we can examine consciousness in its purity and 
immediacy. This procedure is not doubting the truth of any- 
thing, as in the Cartesian method of doubt, to which it has 
certain affinities. It is the suspending of a certain natural but 
naive attitude in order the more clearly to investigate the inner 
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‘noetic’ characteristics of pure consciousness throughout its 
entire field.t 

The influence of Phenomenology has been and is widespread. 
As representatives of it may be mentioned: Max Scheler (1875- 
1928); Adolf Reinach (1883-1916); Alexander Pfander, Oskar 
Becker and Moritz Geiger. The name of Nicolai Hartmann may 
also be mentioned here; he has been influenced by Phenomeno- 
logy, though his own subsequent ontological investigations do 
not quite justify his unqualified inclusion in this line of thought. 
Of Martin Heidegger, pupil of Husserl and successor to his 
Chair at Freiburg in 1929, it must be said that other influences 
have so helped to mould his thought that we can most con- 
veniently consider him as a member of the third group, to which 
we now pass. 

(3) The third answer to the question has been given by ‘Exis- 
tenz-philosophie,’ which has developed mainly from the teach- 
ings of Nietzsche and Kierkegaard. In one respect this stand- 
point differs more widely from both the preceding than those do 
from each other. Neo-Kantians and Phenomenologists agree in 
assuming that an abstract theory of knowledge is the right 
approach to philosophical problems. Existenz-philosophy marks 
a radical break with this assumption. It denies that epistemology 
is the essential or even characteristic method of philosophy. 
The Phenomenologists are certainly right, it would hold, in 
stressing the importance of intuition and of concentration upon 
individual phenomena. But the pure phenomena in which they 
are primarily interested are too abstract. A far more concrete 
standpoint is wanted. This is the point at which Nietzsche and 
Kierkegaard meet, and which justifies their being conjoined as 
the twin influence of a single line of thought, widely though they 
may differ in details. 

In Nietzsche’s philosophy? two points perhaps stand out as 
important. The first is his criticism of what he considered as the 
abstractness and shallowness of the current academic teaching 
alike in science and in philosophy, which had the effect, he held, of 
polishing the intellect at the expense of weakening individuality 


See especially Husserl’s Logische Untersuchungen (Halle, 1900; new ed. 1913 and 1921) 
and Ideen zu einer reinen Phdnomenologie und phdnomenologischen Philosophie (Halle, 1913), trans- 
lated into English by W. R. Boyce Gibson under the title Ideas : General Introduction to pure 

-henomenology (London, Allen and Unwin, 1931). 
“This can be found most completely presented in Books III and IV of Der Wile zur 
4uiaC, 
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and character. The second point supplements the first. It is the 
emphasis laid by him, at a later stage in his thought, on the value 
of the notion of ‘Life’ (Leben). Not abstract values or concepts, 
or the study of them, are of fundamental importance, but Life— 
the latent driving force in concrete individuals which strives for 
self-preservation and power. Actions and .characters are to be 
assessed in moral value according as they do or do not embody 
an increase or strengthening of life. Our task as individuals is to 
analyse and develop these vital forces. The ‘Will to Power’ 
(der Wille zur Macht) is and ought to be considered to be the 
determining principle in all human activities, whether of the indi- 
vidual or of society. It must, however, be added that Nietzsche 
is very far from clear as to precisely what this ‘Life’ is in 
itself. His influence in Germany generally has been enormous. 
Besides the two philosophers who are considered in greater 
detail below, he has influenced at least three other thinkers of 
note, who may be briefly mentioned here: Georg Simmel (185 8- 
1918); Ludwig Klages (b. 1872),? and Oswald Spengler (b. 
1880).3 Of these the two latter, though both outside the strict 
academic tradition, are the more important. Klages, who came to 
philosophy from graphology, is interested mainly in the inter- 
relations of Mind (Geist), interpreted as intellect, Soul and Body. 
He appears to hold that mind tends to ‘split apart’ (auseinander- 
zuspalten) and to destroy (t6ten) soul and body, and this view is 
central to his teaching. Spengler’s account of types of civiliza- 
tion, which, like organisms, come into being, attain their height 
and pass away, is strongly influenced by Nietzsche. 

Kierkegaard was on the whole more balanced in his general 
attitude and less vague in his thought than Nietzsche. Of great 
importance in his philosophical position is the concept underlying 
the German ‘Existenz’, a much more interesting and fruitful 
notion than “Life’ in Nietzsche. As no single English term renders 
its meaning adequately, it seems better that we should keep the 
German term, trying here at the outset to make its meaning as 
clear as possible. ‘Existenz’ is neither merely ‘Life’ nor yet merely 
‘Existence’. Life is something present from birth, and shared by 
things other than human beings. Again, any concrete individual 
may have existence in the ordinary sense (the German “Dasein’). 

1His most important work is, Lebensanschauung (Munich, 1918). 


*His philosophical work is, Der Geist als Widersacher der Seele (Leipzig, 1929 ff). 


SBest known through his Untergang des Abendlandes (Munich, 1918 ff). 
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But Existenz is something which (a) is specifically human, (J) is 
not present in the individual from birth but comes to be, if it 
does come to be, in and through the experience of the individual. 
and (c) is intimately related to the inner nature of the individual. 
The Existenz of the individual, as I understand it, is something 
which is not realized in everyone, and may not be in many or 
even in most individuals, though the concrete conditions of its 
coming-to-be are present in the experience of every individual. 
These conditions are those moments of deep inner conflict within 
the self, resulting perhaps from some profound shock ort change, 
which lead on the part of the self to a radical choice or decision 
which may fundamentally affect the entire future course of its 
life. Kierkegaard calls these moments of ‘Either-Or’.1 As exam- 
ples might be suggested the being torn between two religious 
faiths, or any profound conflict of loyalties, or the consciousness 
of one’s impending death. At such moments Existenz may be 
realized, in the deliberate, spiritual confrontation of the indivi- 
dual with himself and the solemn gathering together out of the 
depths of his being, thus newly revealed, of all the powers 
necessaty for a momentous re-orientation of his future life. 
Existenz in turn leads to a special kind of ‘Existential’ philo- 
sophising which, conditioned as it is by realization of Existenz, 
will take the actual period of our life between birth and death as 
its realm, and so will be neither abstract metaphysics or episte- 
mology on the one hand, nor yet the mere vague naturalism 
of Nietzsche on the other. 

With these preliminaries we now pass to the teaching of 
Jaspers and Heidegger, the two most important German repre- 
sentatives of this line of thought at the present time. 


.arl Jaspers (b. 1883) approached philosophy by way of 
psychology and psychiatry, in which he early did notable work. 
His first important treatise was his A//gemeine Psychopathologie 
(1913). In his second (Psychologie der Weltanschauungen, 1919) he 
attempts (a) a systematic analysis of all possible forms of “Weltan- 
schauung,’ of man’s general attitude to the world, and (J) of all 
possible kinds of decisions taken by men to meet those crucial 

See his Enten-eller (Either-Or, Entweder-Oder) in the German translation of his collected 


works, Vols. I and II (Jena, 1909). There is no English translation; but see, Séren Kierke- 
gaard by John Bain (London, Student Christian Movement, 1935). 
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situations discussed by Kierkegaard and called by Jaspers 
‘Grenzsituationen’ (perhaps ‘verge-situations’). But the first com- 
plete and systematic presentation of his philosophical position is 
in his Philosophie (1932).! Perhaps its main interest and import- 
ance lies in its new conception of philosophical method. Its three 
volumes are entitled: Philosophical World-orientation (Philoso- 
phische Weltorientierung), Elucidation of Existenz (Existenzer- 
hellung), and Metaphysic (Metaphysik). These titles describe the 
three fundamental methods of philosophizing, and together 
exhaust all the kinds of philosophizing there ever have been or 
ever could be. 

The first of these methods is in effect a critique of a misuse of 
scientific method and of a certain false extension of scientific 
claims. Its aim, much in the spirit of Kant, is to point out to the 
special scientists the inherent limitations and so the necessary 
incompleteness of their researches. Not merely is each science 
confined to a single field, but scientific method is by its own 
nature precluded from attaining completeness. It must proceed 
by logical demonstration and proof; and the knowledge attained 
by it, based as it is upon concepts and laws, is bound to be static 
and rigid in character. But demonstration must always remain 
dependent and relative; and rigid concepts and laws cannot reach 
the living reality of things in the world, which remains rationally 
impenetrable by us. Philosophical world-orientation thus guards 
against any attempt to generalize scientific method into an 
alleged means of attaining exact and exhaustive knowledge about 
the world as a whole, of Being in itself. 

The second method, that of ‘elucidation of existence’, differs 
radically from the first. If the first is mainly negative and critical 
in character, the second is a means of attaining positive know- 
ledge.? It forms perhaps the most remarkable and original part 
of Jaspers’ thought. Starting from Kierkegaard’s notion of 
Existenz, he asks what are the conditions necessary for its realiza- 
tion. He finds three, which he calls: the ‘I myself’ (Ich selbst), 
‘Communication’ (Kommunikation), and ‘Historical Character’ 
(Geschichtlichkeit). Admittedly only the individual can realize his 
own Existenz. But this realization does not depend upon himself 


See also his Existenz philosophie (Berlin, 1938), three lectures which give an excellent 
summary of his teaching. 

2That is to say, in the sense of becoming aware of Existenz and of freedom; not, of course, 
in the sense of gaining abstract conceptual knowledge of any kind. 
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and his decisions alone; it is inextricably connected with the 
whole network of relations in which he stands to other free 
selves, to his faith, to the past.! From this Jaspers develops the 
notion of ‘Being-oneself-as-freedom’. Influenced, doubtless, 
by Kant’s notion of self-determination, but going far beyond it 
in the scope of his analysis, Jaspers investigates the various forces 
which influence the individual in this fundamental, free realiza- 
tion of his Existenz and affect his decisions in such supreme 
moments as conflict, suffering, guilt, imminence of death. 

The third method is that of Metaphysic. Dissatisfied with the 
incompleteness of strict knowledge, and even in the realization 
of Existenz itself conscious of an ultimate dependence upon 
something other than himself, the individual is led on to the 
notion of ‘the one being’ (das eine Sein). In immanent experience 
itself, especially in our supreme ‘Grenzsituationen’, when we 
seem for a moment confronted with nothingness and are filled 
with apprehension, we become conscious of the Transcendent. 
But this ‘one being’ cannot be reached by any form of conceptual 
knowledge. It reveals itself only to our contemplative imagina- 
tion and in symbols. Yet this play of the imagination is not merely 
subjective and capricious. It is stimulated by conditions that are 
themselves objective and to which it stands in intimate relation, 
in particular to the realization of Existenz. If I understand Jas- 
pers rightly, he holds that the contact of the individual with the 
Transcendent, and his capacity to give expression to its nature, 
depend upon his consciousness of ‘being-himself-as-freedom’ and 
his active realization of Existenz. 


Martin Heidegger (b. 1889) leads up to the problems central 
to Jaspers’ thought by way rather of an examination of the meta- 
physical notion of Being (Sein), especially the being of conscious- 
ness and its relation to Time.? A thorough training in the history 
of philosophy, especially of early Greek philosophy, seems to 
have left him with two convictions: (1) in respect of this funda- 
mental problem of the nature of Being, philosophy not only has 
not advanced since the time of the early Greeks, but has actually, 

‘Here, perhaps, can be seen the influence of the sociologist Max Weber, whose pupil 
Jaspers was. Weber’s influence was also important in his teaching that science cannot deal 
with the values implied in human activity. 


“His chief philosophical work is Sein und Zeit (first half, Halle, 1927). Important also is 
Vom Wesen des Grundes (Halle, 1929). 
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thanks largely to Descartes, lost much of its former freshness and 
concreteness; of modern thinkers Kant alone has advanced 
metaphysics in a degree comparable to the first advances of the 
Greeks;! (2) nevertheless Greek metaphysics was restricted in its 
scope and achievements by the nature of what it assumed to be 
truly real, namely, the perceptible, substantial ‘thing’; hence 
justice is done neither (@) to human existence, nor (0) to the 
temporal and historical aspects of Being. What is required, 
Heidegger thinks, and what he tries to provide, is an analysis of 
the structure of human existence as the most fundamental form 
of Being, especially in its relation to Time. 

Thus by a different route Heidegger reaches a conception of 
the task of philosophy similar to that of Jaspers. Though deeply 
influenced by phenomenological method, he differs from Hus- 
serl, I think, for the same reasons for which Jaspers differs, 
namely, that the kind of object which primarily interests Husserl 
is too abstract and unreal. Like Jaspers, Heidegger starts from 
Kierkegaard’s notion of Existenz, holds that philosophical 
thinking must take as its realm the actual period of our lives, and 
considers ‘elucidation of Existenz’ to be its chief method. He 
may on the whole be said to differ from Jaspers in the following 
points: (1) in contrasting Existenz less sharply with what we call 
human existence, (2) in laying less emphasis on consciousness, 
in and through the immanent, of the Transcendent as something 
ontologically distinct from it, and (3) in seeming less interested 
in the ethical aspect of Existenz. 

The ‘basic mood’ (Grundstimmung) of human existence Heid- 
egger finds, with Kierkegaard, to lie in ‘Angst’. This does not 
mean merely ‘tear’ (Furcht) but something more permanent; 
perhaps ‘apprehension’ is the least inadequate rendering. Char- 
acteristic of it is the ever-present consciousness, dealt with also 
by Jaspers, of being suddenly faced with a moment of crisis, with 
the threat of nothingness and non-existence. But this feeling, 
Heidegger holds, so far from being enervating or degenerating 
in its effect, in fact stimulates the individual anew to full con- 
sciousness of all his inner being, of his latent powers of self- 
realization, of conscience. 


1See his Kant und das Problem der Metaphysik (Bonn, 1929). 
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Short and inadequate as they are, the foregoing remarks must 
serve as a sketch of the historical background and main tenden- 
cies of present German philosophy. I am aware that some 
admittedly important individual thinkers—such as Nicolai Hart- 
mann—lI have not done more than mention; while some other 
schools of thought—such as that of ‘Logical Positivism’ which 
has centred about Vienna and is associated with the names of 
Rudolf Carnap and Moritz Schlick—I have not even been able to 
mention. I have had to confine myself to those general trends of 
thought which seem to me to be most important and influential; 
and even these I cannot hope to have presented in more than the 
broadest outlines. 

There remains the final question: Are all these three lines of 
thought which we have been considering equally influential in 
Germany to-day? And if not, which is the most so? 

To this I would answer, without, I think, much hesitation, 
that the last-mentioned, Existenz-philosophy, is and is likely for 
the present to remain, so far as a fallible judgment can foresee, in 
one form or other the most influential. That is why I have de- 
voted more space to it than to the others. I would suggest two 
reasons for this opinion. (1) Existenz-philosophy has a new 
method to offer and a new message to give. The others are, in 
some sense, retrospective. Neo-Kantianism, even in the new and 
original form given to it by Rickert, is dominated by the Kantian 
assumption, that epistemology is the nerve of philosophy. 
Phenomenology, despite much that is new and fruitful, and 
despite such afhnities as it undoubtedly has with Existenz- 
philosophy, is dominated by the Cartesian ideal of the pure, 
abstract object. Existenz-philosophy, on the other hand, while 
certainly unthinkable apart from issues raised by Descartes and 
Kant and their followers, is a confessed breaking-away from 
what is felt to be an empty, unreal abstractness in all its forms, 
and an attempt to reinstate philosophy in a concrete field of its 
own with a method of its own. (2) Alone of these three, Existenz- 
philosophy is capable of harmonizing with and giving philo- 
sophical expression to certain fundamentals of national-socialist 
thought. However else they may differ, common to both is a 
demand for concreteness and a deep distrust of abstract intellec- 
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tualism. Existenz-philosophy insists that thought must begin 
with the concrete individual in all his fulness, realizing that his 
‘communications’ with other individuals and his historical 
connections become essential elements in his inner nature. 
National-socialist philosophy insists that certain national (vdél- 
kisch) and cultural preconditions determine decisively the 
nature of every individual in himself and in his thinking, and that 
to ignore these is to become lost in unreal abstractions. 

Two polemics against Descartes, the father of abstract intel- 
lectualism, have recently appeared, one from the pen of Professor 
Jaspers himself,? and the other from an able younger thinker, 
Franz Béhm,? who has become so far convinced of the truth of 
certain fundamental points in national-socialist thought as to try 
to think out anew in the light of them the nature and function of 
philosophy. It is hardly an accident that both these writers see in 
Descartes the chief enemy. Jaspers complains that Descartes’ 
intellectualism leads to ‘the loss of Being in itself? (der Verlust 
des Seins selbst) and to loss of all concrete historical connected- 
ness. Similarly, Bohm describes the Cartesian system as an 
‘empty universalism’ (entleerter Universalismus)> and the Carte- 
sian ‘cogito’ as the “zero point, below which the relation of 
western thought to concrete reality could sink no further.’ 
These two interesting books are written from differing stand- 
points, but the common conviction underlying their two pto- 
tests is, I think, clear. Cartesianism, together with all other simi- 
lar rationalist philosophies, is to be rejected because the false, 
abstract criterion of knowledge demanded by it, cuts at the roots 
of real human individuality in all its impenetrable inner fulness 
and concrete historical fixedness. Germany to-day is passing 
through an anti-intellectualist period in thought generally; 
and Existenz-philosophy is an impressive philosophical plea 
against abstract intellectualism. 

For further reference the following may be consulted: 


1Hence too the insistence in national-socialist writings that no thinking can ever be 
“presuppositionless’ (voraussetzungslos). This is particularly clear in the works of Ernst 
Krieck; see for instance his Wissenschaft, Weltanschauung und Hochschulreform (Leipzig, 1934). 

*Descartes und die Philosophie (Berlin, 1937). 

8 Anti-Cartesianismus: deutsche Philosophie im Widerstand (Leipzig, 1938). 

10>. cit., p. 79 foll. 

5O>D. cit., P. 45. 

*Ibid., p. 47. 
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(2) In English: 

W. Tudor Jones, Contemporary thought of Germany (London, Williams 
and Norgate, Vol. I, 1930, Vol. I, 1931.) 

Werner Brock, Contemporary German Philosophy (Cambridge, 1935) 

John Laird, Recent Philosophy (Home University Library, 1936). 

Phenomenology, Article by E. Husserl in Encyclopedia Britannica (14th Ed.). 


(b) In German: 


W. Windelband, Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Philosophie, Supplementary 
Prt eVIII by H. Heimsoeth (who re-edited the book in 1935). 

Franz Bohm, Axti-Cartesianismus: deutsche Philosophie im Widerstand 
(Leipzig, 1938). 

August Faust, Heiurich Rickert und seine Stellung innerhalb der deutschen 
Philosophie der Gegenwart (Tubingen, 1927). _ 

Johannes Pfeiffer, Existenz philosophie; eine Einfubrung in Heidegger und 
Jaspers (Leipzig, 1933). 








MORIKE THE UNIDYLLIC 
by ALBRECHT GOES AND K. W. MAvRER. 


Ein Kunstgebild der echten Art. Wer achtet sein? 


Was aber sch6n ist, selig scheint es in ihm selbst. 
(Auf eine Lampe.) 


_~ as a figure and in his work Mérike was quite unusu- 
ally successful in creating atmosphere. Creating atmosphere 
is not the same thing as growing famous; for Mé6rike cannot be 
said to be particularly famous. Nor does it mean popularity, for 
at most he is popular only among Swabians. To say that he 
created atmosphere means rather that at the very mention of his 
name a chord is struck, an endless number of unimaginably 
delicate overtones and undertones are set vibrating in the 
consciousness of everyone who hears it. Many of the notes in the 
chord are heard by everyone in common, but for everyone there 
is also one note which he alone can hear. There is one meaning 
plain and irresistible to all, and another meaning besides which is 
personal for each one of us. In the effect there is something of 
communal festivity and at the same time something intimate, a 
noble open-heartedness combined with a trace of mystery or that 
quality which gives its beauty to the intangible song, and yet 
again ‘ein noch ungesungenes Lied’, a song as yet unsung. So 
wherever German is spoken the name of MGrike haunts the air 
which after all is the simplest meaning of the word ‘at mo- 
sphere’ and the sound of it brings us a breath of the air of his 
native Swabia. For this reason Swabians in particular follow the 
various steps of his career with especial affection, and feel that he 
belongs to them, and they to him. The very names of the places 
where he lived—Pflummern and Plattenhardt, Oberboihingen 
and Othlingen, Ochsenwang and Owen, Mohringen and Mer- 
gentheim, and amongst them, and most of all, Cleversulzbach im 
Unterland—evoke for Swabians a quiet remoteness, the crack of 
whips and the humming of bees, cornfields, the vicarage barn 
and garden, a puff of smoke from the village bake-house and a 
whiff of tobacco—in one word: Moérike. Morike makes us 
think of weathercocks and summertime, of long Swabian days 
from ‘Frith, wann die Hahne krahn’ till ‘Bei Nacht im Dorf der 
Wachter rief: Elfe!’, of many things real and many more unreal, 
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of ‘das herzallerliebste Schatzchen’ and the collector of fossils, of 
Vetter Sonnenuhrenmacher and the vinegar-brewing Prazeptor 
Ziborius, and still more of the Hutzelminnlein and the Schdne 
Lau, of Konig Milesint and Nixe Binsefuss. One thinks of all 
these at once, just as a whole length of polished chain is set 
jingling when a single link is touched. 

But behind his work is the figure of Morike; half child, half 
old man, with wonderfully undimmed eyes and contemplative 
behind dark-rimmed spectacles, a melancholy mouth, pasty, 
somewhat unhealthy-looking features, half nervous, half philis- 
tine, but above which the bold dome of the forehead comes as a 
surprise. An incongruous face in fact, full of somnolence and 
sudden fire; nor was his face his only inconsistency. One can 
imagine him walking down through his vicarage garden to the 
beech-tree wearing an artist’s coloured suit in preference to his 
clerical black coat, sending a friendly greeting over the fence to 
his neighbour Léwenwirt, and a puff of tobacco-smoke after it; 
then taking cover behind a book, though not attending to it, for 
he has begun to listen to the conversation of two children passing 
the fence, and to their song, which might well be his own 
composition: 

“Regen-Regentropfen, 

Buben muss man klopfen, 
d’Maidlin muss man schonen 
wie die Ziteronen.’ 


He is happy when the Cleversulzbach day holds nothing more 
stirring for him than such children’s prattle. That suits him 
perfectly, as do: 

‘Berg und Tal, 
Rebhiigel, Walder allzumal, 
herzlieber Turm und Kirchendach, 


Kirchhof und Steglein tibern Bach... .’ 


But he is less pleased with the serious parish work which his 
curate from time to time has to impose upon him. The church- 
warden’s accounts and the minutes of the parish council come to 
interrupt him in the midst of other things and other worlds. And 
who can blame him if atsuch moments he vents his annoyance on 
the oficial spoil-sport—though at other times he is only too glad 
to welcome him: 
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‘Der Herr Vikare 

red’t immer das Gute und Wahre— 
Nein auf Ehre! 

Wenn nur ic h so ware!’ 

But he is not like that. What he likes best is on awkward or 
troublesome days simply to stay in bed, waiting till kind sister 
Klarchen brings tea and biscuits to his bedside. Perhaps the post 
brings him a good and friendly letter from Wilhelm Hartlaub or 
Hermann Kurz, which he can immediately answer with some 
twenty affectionate pages. In the evening, however, when Klar- 
chen and the vicar—in his dressing-gown—sit round the table 
under the lamp, and Klarchen is packing one of those innumer- 
able birthday-presents, it falls to him to write the rhymed card of 
greeting, and there is no one for miles around who can write 
greetings like the vicar, with such infinite charm, kindness and 
humour, or such warm friendliness. 

That is a picture of Morike the man. And now compare it fora 
moment with the life which till not long before his Excellency 
the Privy Councillor von Goethe—so well known to the people of 
Cleversulzbach—was leading over in Weimar, also a life with 
endless collections of curiosities and fossils and slips of paper 
scribbled with the wisest maxims; and yeta prodigiously mastered 
life. A single glance of comparison shows us how much Morike’s 
life falls below Goethe’s in full dignity, in honest balance, in 
heartfelt reflection, in spiritual fortification, in ‘kleiner Dienste 
tiglicher Bewahrung.’ Yet, in Morike the man and his little 
world we feel reality enough—indeed, strange as it may sound, 
we feel a strong spiritual courage and discipline at work in him; 
the courage to stand his ground, and to limit himself to the com- 
pany of his own sensitive heart, with its old refrain: 

‘Lass, o Welt, o lass mich sein! 
Locket nicht mit Liebesgaben, 
lasst dies Herz alleine haben 
seine Wonne, seine Pein!’ 

And now it will strike us that the generally accepted picture of 
Morike, approximating to that given so far, as the genial poet of 
domestic and country life, as the vague dreamer and the insecure 
aftist, is very inexact: it is a superficial and even artificial picture. 
It is an obvious but dangerous simplification to regard the idyllic 
attributes, which certainly form one part of the picture, as the 
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whole. Certainly ‘das rosenfarb Hiitlein wohl auf und wohl ab’ is 
one facet of Morike, but not the whole Morike. There was 
another Mo6rike who was always disciplining his idyllic counter- 
part, and who might even be descried through the chinks and 
crannies in his idyllic counterpart; another Moérike who enjoyed 
painting pictures that were anything but rose-coloured, who 
went on his way ‘like one on a secret errand’, and who could run 
the whole gamut of sombre magnificence—and of the purely 
sombre too—with the effortless certainty of one who has come 
into his own: 

‘Thr Auge sieht die goldne Waage nun 

der Zeit in gleichen Schalen stille ruhn.’ 


That is the Morike whose insight breaks through even in his 
apparently so harmless verses which people considered fit to 
grace provincial weeklies. Ezz Stindlein wohl vor Tag is a poem of 
this kind, with its conclusion: ‘Ach Lieb und Treu ist wie ein 
Traum—Ein Stiindlein wohl vor Tag.’ But no one could write 
with such insight, lying in bed with tea and biscuits beside him, 
unless the heart that he brought to the work were so much at 
home in the long and dangerous paths of the daemonic, terrible 
and ghostly, that he could face them at last with a simple 
song. Only out of a depth of vision beyond deception could 
Morike write in such a way, and it is this that so closely relates 
his work with that other poet of twenty-eight years of age who 
travelled through the Harz in winter after Plessing, the son of the 
vicar of Wernigerode: 

° ‘Ach, wer heilet die Schmerzen 
Des, dem Balsam zu Gift ward?’ 


It has been done before: the shadow of Goethe has been cast 
across Morike’s work. The relationship between Maler Nolten 
and Wilhelm Meister has been traced, and Morike’s obligation to 
Goethe in the matter of lyrical form has been set out, taking for 
preference such a poem as Rat einer Alten to show the influence 
of Goethe: 

‘Aufrichtig Herze, 
Doch schweigen k6nnen, 
Frith mit der Sonne 


Mutig zur Arbeit, 
Gesunde Glieder, 
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Saubere Linnen— 
Das machet Madchen 
Und Weibchen wert—’ 
But such references have in the main been restricted to purely 
literary, formal and superficial matters. If Morike’s work is to be 
considered as a whole, a source as important as its origin in the 
daemonic—in Goethe’s sense of the word—must not be left 
without interpretation. It must be supposed that Hermann Kurz, 
who arranged and edited Mérike’s poems, knew what he was 
about when he surrounded the ‘inflammable poems,’ as though 
to isolate and protect them, with a series of graceful trifles,as for 
instance when among a number of cordial dedications and 
‘Wanderverschen’ we suddenly come upon that entirely dae- 
monic poem Zitronenfalter im April, dominated as it is by the 
fear of death and the oppression of existence, throbbing with 
the wildest pulse of life beneath the surface mastery: 
‘So muss ich jammerlich vergehn 
Und wird der Mai mich nimmer sehn 
In meinem gelben Kleid.’ 

Or take the second verse of the poem J7ost. Even experts are 
taken aback if these lines are read aloud and they are asked who 
wrote them. Scarcely anyone will guess that it was Morike: 

‘Und ich sprach zu meinem Herzen: 
Lass uns fest zusammenhalten, 

Denn wir kennen uns einander, 

Wie ihr Nest die Schwalbe kennet, 
Wie die Zither kennt den Sanger, 

Wie sich Schwert und Schild erkennen, 
Schild und Schwert einander lieben. 
Solch ein Paar—wer scheidet es?’ 

How many people would not guess Goethe? And to judge by 
their inner content, too, these lines might really have been 
written by Goethe. 

In other poems it can be seen, how anything that Mérike 
touches, is transformed in his hands, and becomes daemonic. 
Thus the Romantics’ wonderland, called ‘Orplid’ in Ludwig 
Bauer’s poems and games, is treated by Morike. But how differ- 
ently! How strongly we feel another element breaking in, the 
abrupt transition from the canny to the uncanny when Weyla’s 
song calls up the vision of: 
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‘Du bist Orplid, mein Land! 

Das ferne leuchtet; 

Vom Meere dampfet dein besonnter Strand 
Den Nebel, so der Gotter Wange feuchtet.’ 


And lines as powerful as these: 
‘Uralte Wasser steigen 
Verjiingt um deine Hiften, Kind! 
Vor deiner Gottheit beugen 
Sich KGnige, die deine Warter sind.’ 


fall into the lap of no one whom genius has not blessed with the 
gift of suffering. ‘My country that gleams afar’—these are truly 
not the lights of Cleversulzbach, not the village lamps which lit 
the vicar’s evening walk, but a casement flung wide to farthest 
vista, to the heights and the depths, to the very extreme of 
human peril. And once again we realize that poetry is indeed the 
language ‘of a state of crisis’. 

All this applies to Mérike as a lyrical poet, but of Mérike as 
a prose-writer the same might be said. Let us consider his 
greatest achievement in prose, the short story Mozart auf der 
Reise nach Prag, in which Mozart, the Mozart of Don Giovanni 
stops one summer day at a castle on his journey to Prague. And 
what does anyone know of the essential Mozart, of all the trios 
and quartettes, sonatas and dances, symphonies and overtures, 
who does not know the Mozart of Don Giovanni: 

‘Weit, weit fihrt mich her meine Strasse, 
Heilige Labung versag mir nicht—’, 

and with this the horror, death breaking in! And now listen to 
Morike: ‘Through all the indescribable charm and through all 
the mysterious horror of the music the presentiment at the back 
of her mind was gathering force, and when at last it sprang 
upon her she was overcome by what he had incidentally told 
them about himself that had a bearing upon the same theme. 
She was so certain, so absolutely certain that nothing could stop 
this man from being rapidly consumed by his own fires, and that 
his sojourn on earth would be only fleeting, because the earth 
could not truly support the abundant outpourings of his genius.’ 

When Morike wrote this story he was already fifty, he had out- 
lived Mozart by a span of years, and after that—leaving the 
story as in some sense a parting gift—he lived another twenty 
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unproductive years. Yet if everan author has managed covertly 
to express the autobiographical, by conjuring up as it were 
from behind seven seals what he himself would wish to be, then 
it is here upon the last page of this short story. Here we feel the 
defencelessness with which the young girl is revealedat the sight of 
the copy of a bohemian folk-song so that scalding tears fall from 
her eyes as she reads once more the simple lines—this defenceless- 
ness from which Mo6rike’s most perfect poem springs: 

‘Ein Tannlein griinet wo, 

Wer weiss? im Walde, 

Ein Rosenstrauch, wer sagt, 

In welchem Garten? 

Sie sind erlesen schon— 

Denk’ es, o Seele!— 

Auf deinem Grab zu wurzeln 

Und zu wachsen. 


Zwei schwarze Rosslein weiden 
Auf der Wiese, 

Sie kehren heim zur Stadt 

In muntern Spriingen. 

Sie werden schrittweis gehn 
Mit deiner Leiche, 

Vielleicht, vielleicht noch eh’ 
An ihren Hufen 

Das Eisen los wird, 

Das ich blitzen sehe. 


This defencelessness betrays more than any number of appar- 
ently open-hearted letters and diaries can ever betray: It is ‘das 
Sein zum To de’, the secret hymn to life that is sung by those 
who know that death is in them.—Mozart auf der Reise nach Prag 
is a mysterious anticipation of Moérike’s own strange experience 
on his last birthday. The tale runs that after Morike had gone 
early to bed a full chord was suddenly heard, followed by long 
drawn-out harp-like notes. He asked where the music was com- 
ing from, but no one could tell him, and at that he said quietly 
and significantly: ‘It means me. It is my last birthday.’ He was 
not mistaken. 


This brings us to the remarkable question concerning his 
poems which he asked his sister as he lay on his death-bed: 
‘There zs nothing frivolous in them, is there?’ And we wonder 
how he of all men could come upon such a question, he, whose 
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distinguishing mark from the very beginning was an unequalled 
natural purity of form, of being, and of substance. But it is 
possible that it was borne in upon him, who knew more of these 
poems than the words that finally formed them, who had let the 
music of the depths flow over them in his heart—it was perhaps 
borne in on him, how much there was in them of the uncanny, 
how much of the seething life-force that belongs to all creative 
work down to the last day of earthly creation. One knows that 
this is connected in some profound way with Prometheus, and 
now we come to the word: His frivolous theft of fire. 

Good sister Klarchen could reassure her brother quite con- 
fidently in so far as she understood the question. But if we, too, 
answer ‘No’, it is not without realizing that in all poetical work, 
and certainly in MGrike’s, bridges are flung across deep chasms— 
bridges, it is true, but the chasms are there all the time—and that 
the poet is like the man who rides across Lake Constance in that 
he often crosses the depths of daemonic inspiration only in a 
state of unconsciousness, and that he pays the inexorable tribute, 
less harshly than Prometheus, yet in the same way; “Vermagert 
bleich sind meine Wangen und meine Herzenstranen grau.’ 

Faced with MGrike’s work as a whole we feel that the author 
of it was a poet, no mere dreamer or gilder of reality, but a 
genuine poet, one convinced and bringing conviction of the 
reality of what in the world of so-called realities is thought un- 
real. In MGrike we find not only a master of the language of the 
heart, but one who holds sway over the whole realm of the spirit, 
and who can pass in all exactitude those judgments which are 
made in the heart. 

And though externally he was never perhaps more than a 
sickly, whimsical eccentric with no great liking for life, yet he 
was none the less a sage: more humble, more touching, more 
limited than Goethe in his old age, yet having much in common 
with him. A seer like Hamann, one who grappled with the lite 
within like Novalis, and a musician akin to his beloved Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart. Thus he extended the domain of the soul, so 
that nothing remains for us but to accept the whole essence of the 
man and his work, and through it something more than sunlit 
corners of villages and vicarage-gardens—to accept the con- 
sciousness of the pre-eminence of the spirit, of the reality of the 
kingdom within us, of the steadfastness granted to the most 
fragile, and the power given to the gentlest among us. 








GRILLPARZER’S RANK AS DRAMATIST 
By DouGias YATES 


N the first number of German Life and Letters the editor, in 

concluding an article on “Austrian Nationality and Literature’, 
expressed the conviction that for some of us Grillparzer is the 
greatest dramatist of the German tongue. In this form, the 
opinion seems to have escaped challenge. Lest therefore it be 
held by some to have been too subjective a view, it seems worth 
while to follow it up with the discussion of a claim of Grill- 
parzer’s own regarding his status, which, not going so far (as is 
but natural in the circumstances), is in fact already widely con- 
ceded,—even among representatives of the German nation, which 
has been guilty of ‘comparatively neglecting’ him, and into the 
‘general cultural consciousness of which he has not passed’. 

In his autobiography, when speaking of his visit (in 1826) to 
Goethe, Grillparzer remarks: ‘Er ist mir auch in der Folge nicht 
gerecht geworden, insofern ich mich namlich denn doch, trotz 
allem Abstande, fiir den Besten halte, der nach ihm und Schiller 
gekommen ist.’ 

If he had been asked on what grounds he defended this convic- 
tion, it is doubtful whether he would have advanced the primal 
explanation, which appeals to modern students of him with such 
compelling force, the explanation that his works were rooted in 
profound and significant personal experience and feeling. He 
would almost certainly have insisted instead on certain essential 
points and features which will be brought out in this article. 

Grillparzer’s estimate of the place he occupied in the implied 
hierarchy of German dramatists (made as late as 1853) deserves 
consideration, even though it raises an issue involving com- 
parison of his merits with those of the other two outstand- 
ing dramatists in post-classical German literature, Kleist and 
Hebbel, whose claims seem challenged thereby. It was of course 
until recently more convenient to regard Grillparzer simply as 
the foremost dramatist and poet of Austria, but now that Austria 
has become part of the Greater Germany these possibly invidious 
comparisons force themselves upon us. Grillparzer’s merits are 
indeed still sometimes disputed in Germany proper, not solely by 
Hebbel- and Kleist-protagonists, or he is there as elsewhere 
‘comparatively neglected’; and it is as a representative of Old 
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Austria that he is chiefly accepted, best loved and understood 
in his own country, and destined there in the future to be 
even better loved and more intimately understood than hitherto. 
But Grillparzer is also a world-poet, and his drama and language 
and thought are not merely typically Austrian. His language, of 
course, is that of Kleist and Hebbel too, and he obviously 
thought of himself as sharing the fate of all post-classical 
German poets, aspiring alas in vain to the eminence and achieve- 
ment of either Goethe or Schiller, yet nevertheless occupying a 
distant place, along with native German rivals, in succession to 
them. His claim to leadership in that succession cannot be over- 
looked. 

It is a question that can never be decided rationally. Each 
writer reveals qualities and merits of his own, and appeals to 
different people and epochs differently, as well as to the same 
people differently at different times. Yet as the years pass and the 
sum-total of criticism about each claimant is progressively re- 
flected in the general attitude to him, the process which has 
established the unassailable reputation of other great poets will 
also tend to fix the reputation of these, and provide an answer 
perhaps to the question of priority. 

In considering the real merits of any dramatic poet, whose 
works have truly poetical and artistic qualities, the factor which 
is in the long run decisive is the capacity of his work to interest 
and entertain theatre audiences. It is not possible to name an 
example of great drama to which this does not strictly apply. 
There are many examples of works which have proved popular 
fora time, but which, lacking universal significance or continued 
popular appeal, have passed from the stage; just as there are 
many, by no means lacking in significance, which have never 
been able to command spontaneous appreciation on a popular 
scale. Such works cannot validly establish the claim of their 
authors to be great dramatic poets. In the case of poets 
whose works have ceased to be performed, there is always the 
possibility of their being assigned an important place in dramatic 
history; others, whose works have lacked a willing audience, 
may be held (by the few who know their work) to have deserved 
better at the hands of the theatre-going public, or of their 
producers. The public often disapproves good work, at first, 
out of sheer lack of understanding of the poet’s intention, and 
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producers often fail to do justice to it for the same reason, or for 
lack of means and aids. It is more likely however that the 
failure lies with the dramatic author. 

Let us examine what has happened and is likely to happen if 
this probability is ignored. 

Among the influences in Germany favouring the development 
of a dramatic art which is not truly popular and a natural growth, 
are two which have been operative since the Geniezeit of 
‘Sturm und Drang’ and the period of classical achievement. One 
of these is the constantly renewed cult of genius and originality, 
and the other is the persistent striving after distinction or 
‘classicism’. A tendency is particularly noticeable on the part of 
German writers of the post-classical generations to entertain 
poetic ambitions and a view of art definitely unrelated to, and 
frequently even opposed to, considerations of popular demand. 
It arises from a natural desire in these writers to rival, if not to 
outbid, the creations of Goethe’s and Schiller’s genius; and it is a 
tendency which has met with encouragement at the hands of 
critics and patrons in Germany, because of their equally natural 
desire to count among Germany’s dramatists, a number who 
might compare as favourably as Goethe and Schiller themselves 
with the great classical authors of other nations. Grillparzer 
applies to such excessively ambitious strivings among his 
contemporaries the expression ‘unsere gesteigerten Bestre- 
bungen’. It occurs in a passage dealing with the art of Ferdi- 
nand Raimund, whom he praises highly for his ability to clothe 
his ideas—worthy, he says, in reference to Der Alpenkinig, 
of Moliére—in a form showing affinity to the popular 
dramatic art of his time, that of the famous Leopoldstadter 
Theater. With regard to this work of Raimund’s he remarks:— 


Ich wollte, simtliche deutschen Dichter studierten dieses Werk eines 
Vertassers (dem sie an Bildung himmelweit tiberlegen sind), um zu 
begreifen, woran es unsern gesteigerten Bestrebungen eigentlich fehlt, 
um einzusehen, dass nicht in der Idee die Aufgabe der Kunst liegt, 
sondern in der Be/ebung der Idee; dass die Poesie Wesen und Anschau- 
ungen will, nicht abgeschattete Begriffe. ... 

“Hatte Raimund’, he goes on to say, ‘dre/ Stiicke geschrieben von dem 

Werte des A/penkénigs, sein Name wide nie vergessen werden in 
der Geschichte der deutschen Poesie.. . 

“Alles zusammengenommen kann man Ostreich nur Gliick wiinschen, 
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dass der (bisher) gesunde Sinn der Nation derlei natiirlich anmutige 
Werke zum Vorschein bringt; denn, Raimunds grosses Talent unge- 
schmalert, hat das Publikum ebensoviel daran gedichtetalser selbst. Der 
Geist der Masse war es, in dem seine halb unbewusste Gabe wurzelte, 
und hatte der unverstandige Eifer gutmeinender Freunde ihn nicht 
aus seinem miitterlichen Boden losgerissen,' wir hatten noch immer, 
was wir hatten und ganz Deutschland fehlt: ein eigentlich volks- 
miassiges Theater im besten Sinne des Wortes!’ 

In Austria such a tradition and such a public, in fact, still 
existed; in Germany both had long disappeared. Gottsched 
and the princely patrons of the drama exerted their influence in 
‘Opposition gegen die Majoritat’. The results were as might 
have been foreseen. The higher German drama, even to-day, is 
not of the stage in any valid sense; and those of us who are apt to 
envy Germany her stage tradition, and to wish we had similar 
theatres ourselves, should remember that these theatres of 
modern Germany, as in Goethe’s and Grillparzer’s day, are not 
truly popular institutions to nearly the same extent as our own 
still are. 

Grillparzer’s own work at its best and most characteristic is 
distinguished by a similar quality to that of Raimund, though 
with him the afhnity which it shows is primarily to life itself, as 
he and his audience know it; yet in addition to this, Grillparzer’s 
work, like Raimund’s own, is indebted to a popular stage tradi- 
tion; and it is these qualities that seem to be destined to ensure 
that Grillparzer’s work will outlast that of his rival claimants for 
rank in the succession we are considering. Lessing himself, whom 
Grillparzer greatly admired, and precisely for the reason that he 
wrote in recognition of the same principle and strove to establish 
a truly popular dramatic art (at the same time, of course, as ful- 
filling higher requirements), would in fact be a more serious 
rival of Grillparzer’s than either Kleist or Hebbel, to say nothing 
of Grabbe, and the rest. 

Few people who know the condition of German theatrical 
culture would affirm that the latter writers, despite appearances, 
enjoy genuine popular esteem. The reason why Kleist and Heb- 
bel nevertheless still seem to maintain something like equal rank 
with Grillparzer, or in Germany so far probably even higher rank, 
is to be sought in the fact already referred to, that they are native 


‘i.e. from the Leopoldstadter Theater, where his genius grew naturally in its popular 
element, to the Hofburg Theater, where it could not flourish except as a forced growth. 
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German writers whose efforts, though not founded in popular 
art, have met with greater support than they could spontan- 
eously command, because of special circumstances. 

The attitude of these poets, who regard themselves as partak- 
ing of genius and as having classical (and national) ambitions to 
realize, not only itself affects the nature of their ‘gesteigerte 
Bestrebungen’; it is also reflected in the critical approval which 
these efforts evoke. Goethe himself even, in so far as he was 
governed by the classical tradition, produced some works which, 
while commanding a large measure of critical commendation on 
similar grounds, lack genuine popular appeal and therefore 
essential artistic validity. 


‘Lacherlich ist die Behauptung,’ says Grillparzer in 1835, ‘Goethe 
habe sich nach dem Publikum gerichtet und ihm jederzeit gegeben, was 
es zu wiinschen schien. Dem Publikum aufzudringen was es nicht 
wollte, war sein Streben. Es hat sich lange genug, ja immer gegen 
Die Natiirliche Tochter und dergleichen gewehrt. Kotzebue gab ihm, 
was es wollte.’ 

‘Ich fiihle mich aber gerade jenes Mittelding zwischen Goethe und 
Kotzebue, wie ihn das Drama braucht,’ he wrote in 1828, ‘Die Deut- 
schen kénnten vielleicht ein Theater bekommen, wenn mein Streben 
nicht ohne Erfolg bleibt.’ 


With regard to the important share which considerations of 
popular demand should have in any dramatist’s calculations, 
Grillparzer wrote later, it was after the success of his Traum ein 
Leben, as follows:— 


“Weh dem Dichter, der sich seinen Stoff und die Behandlung des- 
selben vom Publikum diktieren lasst! (He never descended to Kotze- 
bue’s level himself.) Aber weh auch dem, der vergisst, dass seine Auf- 
gabe ist, sein Werk der allgemeinen Menschennatur verstandlich und 
empfindbar zu machen. Von dieser allgemeinen Menschennatur kennen 
wir keinen unzweideutigen Ausdruck als die Stimme der allgemeinen 
Menschheit!’ 


As a result of the success he had just achieved, Grillparzer felt 
confirmed in his view that, though it is wrong actually to court 
popular approval, yet the poet can only be sure that he is pro- 
perly fulfilling his true mission, if he creates works that are 
capable of winning such approval. It was not until his Viennese 
audience so unfortunately failed to recognize the merits of his 
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Web dem, der ligt that his faith in the value of popular verdict 
was shaken. 

Similar considerations as to the importance of ensuring popu- 
lar approval (besides retaining scope for poetic confession) 
guided Goethe in the planning of his Fawst and are reflected in 
the ‘Vorspiel auf dem Theater’. Direktor and Lustige Person 
have every bit as much to say as his Theaterdichter himself; 
indeed, they have the last word. 

Kleist and Hebbel wrought, for the most part, in a manner 
removed from such considerations. We are familiar with Goethe’s 
just and even indulgent comment on Kleist’s Penthesi/ea, and 
itis of wider application to this author’s dramatic work, when he 
said: —‘Erlauben Sie mir zu sagen, dass es mich immer betriibt 
und bekiimmert, wenn ich junge Manner von Geist und Talent 
sehe, die auf ein Theater warten, welches da kommen soll... . 
Vor jedem Brettergertiste mdchte ich dem wahrhaft theatrali- 
schen Genie sagen: Hic Rhodus, hic salta.’ 

And as for Hebbel, the criticisms made by Grillparzer above 
might almost have been written of him. Hebbel’s work illus- 
trates his own theory of the drama, but his theory is in no sense 
accommodating of what we have referred to as indispensable in 
drama, that it should subsist and develop as a truly popular art 
form. 

If, in spite of this, certain of Kleist’s and Hebbel’s works are 
still regularly performed, Kleist’s now more than ever perhaps, 
the explanation surely is that this is because they are subsidized. 
Ever since the eighteenth century, theatrical art in Germany has 
been held in such esteem by those who have had the cause of 
national German art and culture and prestige at heart, that it has 
been held to be an apt object for encouragement by means of 
royal, noble, and official patronage, of state and municipal sub- 
ventions. The effect of such treatment is not always favourable 
to the development of dramatic art. 

It is indeed debatable whether it is ultimately in the best 
interests of any popular art form that it should be officially pro- 
tected and subsidized; for it is thus rendered in some measure 
independent of popular support and the need to pay its own way. 
The same does not apply perhaps to intermittent aid by dis- 
interested private enterprise, including so-called public-spirited 
encouragement and support, of a strictly unofficial nature; for 
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this can hardly become excessive. But when official support is 
given, this safeguard is absent, and the subsidizing may be con- 
tinued until the time when it does progressively more harm than 
good. 

The danger which threatens the art of the theatre in such 
circumstances is that the creation of works may be encouraged 
which are incapable of commanding sufficient spontaneous 
appreciation to justify their being created and produced; and 
that such unsatisfactory work may also continue to be produced 
indefinitely, instead of giving place to more adequate creations, 
partaking of that most essential virtue in this form of expression 
—the virtue of effectively conveying to an audience whatever 
significance as an interpretation of human life they may contain. 

Works that lack this virtue (and this applies to many that 
occupy a place in the repertoire of the non-self-supporting state 
and municipal theatres in Germany) need to be subsidized when 
they are produced. The implied assumption seems to be that the 
public is alone at fault in this. It is assumed that by means of pro- 
visional facilities and encouragement to witness the presentation 
of these works the public may soon be educated up to the desired 
standards of taste and appreciation, and willing to patronize 
this art without artificial inducement (provided out of public 
funds) to do so. In practice the moment when subsidies seem no 
longer requisite never seems to arrive. The width of the gulf 
between the artist and his public—a gulf which ought not to 
exist at all—is concealed; it may, in fact it often does, tend to 
grow wider when once allowed to form. Subsidy, and the atti- 
tude of that part of the public which is always willing to simulate 
understanding and appreciation of art, bring about an ever 
increasing divorcement of art from its proper function, the 
fulfilment of which involves its being genuinely appreciated and 
understood. 

The bearing of this on the subject under discussion, affecting 
the status of writers like Kleist and Grabbe and Hebbel, is that 
under such conditions the reputation they seem to enjoy may be 
in large part spurious. 

‘The “higher” German drama since the classical period has 
been in the main book-drama; few dramatists have produced 
works of art which are also real plays, as Lessing did.’ These 
words, if confined to Germany, might have been written to sup- 
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port the present argument. They occur in Professor Bruford’s 
valuable contribution to the recent volume of German Studies 
referred to in Vol. II, No. 3. Quoting another opinion, he adds, 
in concluding his article on ‘Actor and Public in Gottsched’s 
Time’:— ‘The | history of the German theatre remained, as Julius 
Bab says, the story of an attempt to build a house from the roof 
downwa urds, “die vergebliche Suche nach der verlorenen 
Einheit’’.’ 

Grillparzer’s work, on the other hand, that of an Austrian, a 
Viennese dramatist and man of the theatre, hardly falls under 
suspicion of being unable to maintain itself in large part upon the 
popular stage. And this implies that, even if we could assume the 
poetical merits of his rivals to be intrinsically higher (which is 
hardly thinkable), his claim to rank after Goethe and Schiller 
among German dramatists must indeed be held to prevail. 

His work combines in such eminent degree the qualities of 
stage-worthiness and truth to life, is so far removed from exag- 
geration and artificiality, is so profoundly human and universal 
in significance, that it inevitably continues to command increas- 
ing appreciation. Even in Germany itself, in spite of Germany’s 
traditional attitude of unwarrantable disdain or condescension 
towards Austrian culture (apart from music) as a whole, Grill- 
parzer’s reputation as a dramatist improves. It would be too 
much to expect Germany to admit him to be ‘the greatest drama- 
tist of the German tongue’, no doubt; but Grillparzer’s own 
estimation of his achievement will surely some day be more 
generally admitted as valid even there. 





From ‘SPATE KRONE’ OF JOSEF WEINHEBER?} 


by E. TatBot-PoNsonBy 


MEDITATION 


I see it, but can not conceive: 

The secrets that the star drops weave, 
The moon high on her silent flight 
And everything, all done by night. 


I see the sun in beauty meet 

Rise over dreams and all deceit, 

And leaf and blossom, crop and tree, 
Can not conceive, which now I see. 


And speedy time, scarce longed for yet, 

Is there, where now the sun has set; 

And death, that soon breaks life’s short band, 
I fear, but do not understand. 


Before all outer dust and show, 
I climb to my own heart below, 
There burrows doubt, sits pain in me: 
I cannot grasp, what now | see. 


The trace of goodness, now in sight, 
And everything, all done by night, 

And shame, remorse and blacker fate 
Which a child’s glance can dissipate: 


Thou Might who canst destroy and give, 
Grant me the truest power to live: 

To breathe without all pained surprise. 

I shall be still and then be wise. 


1By kind permission of Herr Weinheber and Messrs Albert Langen-Georg Miller, Munich. 
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TX? 


Could I but grant us both eternity: 

Me and the people from whom all I get. 
For who may cut the blossom from the tree 
Like sickly foliage or a branch unset? 


Ne’er shall I child from my own Mother flee, 
Although my Mother at my love should fret. 
As simple as a dream it is to free. 

*Twixt her and me no barrier is met. 


I, Artist, bow before the wider arc: 
All that was me, grace, discipline and power, 
All became me to its predestined mark. 


Thy face, O people, ever mine alone, 
I formed from thy one might and passion’s hour; 
I fashioned at thy will. In paint... In stone. 


TO A DEAD GIRL 


This lite you once were living 
just as we. 

Now of the next your brow is 
dreaming free. 

But yesterday you gathered 
rose and leaf. 

Now you are to our feeble 
love too deaf. 

You bent to gather rosy 
strawberries. 

Kind sufferer, the harvest’s 
left the leas. 

The mottled bird you called to 
yesterday, 


1From a sonnet sequence: ‘‘ Von der Kunst und vom Kinstler.”’ 
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While you passed into slumber 
flew away. 

This light, this garden as it 
now appears 

Make cheeks with furrowed sorrow 
moist with tears. 

But you now float in beauty 
without end, 

A pale star, high in the 
firmament. 
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CHRONICLE 
by THE Eprtor 


Adalbert von Chamisso (died 21 August, 1838) 


——— will readily join with the Germans and 
French in commemorating the memory of the poet who 
died 100 years ago this August, for with the publication of Peter 
Schlemihls Wundersame Geschichte in 1814 he achieved a European 
reputation. Sir John Bowring made the first (anonymous) trans- 
lation into English in 1824 and since then, supported no doubt 
by Cruikshank’s striking illustrations, Peter Schlemibl has gone 
through no fewer than 24 editions and reprints.1 The engrossing 
history of the impecunious young man who surrenders his 
shadow to the devil in exchange for the bottomless purse of 
Fortunatus was as popular in Victorian England as it was in 
contemporary Germany and France; it was accorded a place in 
‘Cassell’s National Library’ and in ‘Burns’ Fireside Books,’ and 
as late as 1899 inspired the genius of another illustrator, Burne 
Jones. Edited in 1866 for schools by the Clarendon Press, it 
was and still is one of themost widely used of German text-books. 
It was only fitting that Chamisso should thus have formed a 
bridge of understanding with the West, for, as the son of a 
French émigré, upbringing and tradition ensured a cosmopolitan 
outlook. In his own day he was famous as a botanist who had 
won fame on a Russian scientific expedition round the world. 
As the editor of two Musenalmanache he was in close touch with 
the poets of both North and South Germany. He was generous 
in his encouragement of the younger generation, although 
suspicious of the subversive tendencies of the Young Germans 
(of Heine he maintained that he had killed God and left the world 
suspended by a string!). His own poetic work is uneven. His 
chief talent was for narrative verse, and his ‘Weiber von Wins- 
perg’ is familiar to every schoolboy. But other ballads (“Die alte 
Waschfrau’ and ‘Der Bettler und sein Hund’) are spoiled by 
sentimentality and a political twist derived from Beéranger. 
Chamisso took a Romantic delight in tales of ‘terror and wonder’ 
1On the wealth of translations cf. Ph. Rath, Bibliotheca Schlemibliana. Ein Verzeichnis 
der Ausgaben und Ubersetzungen des Peter Schlemihl. (Bibliographien und Studien, Bd.1), 
Berlin, 1919. The most recent biography of Chamisso is by R. Riegel, Paris, 1934. 
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and ‘Das Kruzifix,’ ‘Mateo Falcone’ bring out his affinities with 
the work of his friend, Hoffmann. To lovers of the German Lied 
his cycle of love-poems, ‘Frauenliebe und-Leben’ will be familiar 
in the setting of Schumann. Like his own creature, Schlemihl, 
he too was torn by inner dissensions and conflicting allegiances. 
He had inherited from a long line of aristocratic ancestors a 
background of faith and tradition, and, in the face of the political 
and social unrest all around, preached the Biedermeyer gospel of 
contentment and resignation. It is the burden of his finest poem, 
‘Salas y Gomez’ (1829) as it was already that of Peter Schlemihi: 
Lass, weltverlassen sterben mich allein 
Und nur auf deine Gnade noch vertrauen ! 
Von deinem Himmel wird auf mein Gebein 
Das Sternbild deines Kreuzes niederschauen. 


Mass und Wert 

Whatever the official German attitude may be to the work of 
the Emigranten the foreign observer may only neglect at his peril 
the considerable literature which issues from the presses in 
Zurich, Prag and Amsterdam. A bi-monthly periodical issued 
in the name of humanity and freedom by the greatest intellectual 
figure of modern Germany deserves the attention of all those 
who believe with Thomas Mann that art should stand above 
politics and parties.? 

Mass und Wert the title of its opening essay, is an eloquent 
plea for a return to the values which, in Goethe’s words, 
can only be weighed ‘upon the scales of humanity.’ It 
signifies ‘measure,’ for measure is ‘the anti barbaric,’ the 
triumph of the human; and it is ‘value,’ because value is 
truth, and truth is the essence of art and morality, and 
without it life itself is void. Since all morality is referable to 
truth it follows that it is infamous to falsify truth in favour of 
interest and to proclaim that ‘Right is what profits the nation!’ 
The weakness of the German, Thomas Mann thinks, lies in his 
very thoroughness which can never allow him to find the golden 
mean, but urges him from one extreme to another, from the 
former contempt for politics to their present over-estimation. 
‘Patriotism corrupts history,’ he maintains, quoting Goethe 

1Thomas Mann’s pronunciamiento has received some publicity in England and 


America: it was translated by H. T. Lowe Porter for Life and Letters, Summer No. 1937, 
and for Story (New York), November 1937. 
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once more, and he deplores the disavowal of truth and morality 
in the name of power-politics. It is interesting to find the socialist 
joining hands with the conservative, both deriving their philo- 
sophy from Goethe and their morality from Christianity:! ‘When- 
ever we are concerned with values and their defence,’ Thomas 
Mann writes in words which might have been used by Herr von 
Schuschnigg, “with the preservation of a universally applicable 
human standard, then we must take our stand, firmly and in 
freedom, upon the human culture of western Christianity.’ 

The first numbers of the new periodical contain contributions 
by Konrad Falke (co-editor with Mann), René Schickele, Ed- 
mond Jaloux, Heinz Politzer and many others who once adorned 
pre-Hitlerean Germany. Their range extends from economic 
discussions to political aphorisms and original poetry. ‘Haken- 
kreuzigung der Kunst,’ by Konrad Falke, a criticism of the 
Munich exhibition, is as scathing as the title implies; best of all 
are the instalments of a new novel by Mann himself, Lotte in 
Weimar. As in so much of his later work the abstract and the 
philosophic tend to overshadow the concrete; it is no doubt the 
characteristic of the ageing artist for whom thought means 
more than action (did not Goethe himself allow the theory of 
the Lehr- and Wanderjahre to dominate the realism of Wilhelm 
Meisters Theatralische Sendung?) Thomas Mann’s recent novel, 
Joseph in Egypt, is no exception to this rule and he has expanded 
two chapters of the Bible into two volumes by the same elabor- 
ation of the characters’ motives and of their metaphysical specu- 
lations. Yet the author still retains enough of his great powers of 
observation and imagination to create a picture of an Egypt 
that is only occasionally clouded by superabundance of detail. 
And here at least is a novel which is firmly anchored in European 
tradition and addresses itself to civilized man all the world over. 


Albrecht Goes 

It is good to know that the political and psychological excite- 
ment with which Germany appears to be seething has not 
affected the fundamental character of the German people to the 
extent that the foreign observer is apt to believe. One class, at 
least, that of the protestant clergy, pursues as steadily as ever 
those great traditions of sober living, profound learning and 


1 Cf. German Life and Letters, Vol. I, p. 228. 
* Translated by H. T. Lowe-Porter, Secker and Warburg, 1938, 15s. 
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high thinking which have made it the symbol of all that is noblest 
in Germany society. And nowhere are these traditions more 
jealously guarded than in Wirttemberg where, since the days of 
Reuchlin and Melanchthon, theology and humanism have 
walked hand in hand. The Tiibinger Stift in particular, which has 
nurtured innumerable sons of the Church, has numbered amongst 
its pupils such poets and thinkers as Hélderlin and Hegel, M6rike 
and Fr. Th. Fischer, Schelling and Gustav Schwab and F. D. 
Strauss, names which are famous far beyond the confines of 
Swabia. It is from these same circles that Albrecht Goes (born 
1908) derives his being and his art. Like his revered master, 
Morike, he is a clergyman and lives at Gebersheim near Leonberg, 
and like him again, he writes poetry which is deeply rooted in 
his lovely Swabian countryside: 

Aller Worte tiefstes 

ist das Wort : daheim. 

Senk, in alle Tage 

seinen heil’gen Keim. 


Aller Worte hellstes 

dieses WOrtlein: lieb. 
Goldner Ring der Wiinsche 
dieses eine gib. 


Aber aller Worte 

slissestes: verzeih’n— 

Nur im Land Vergeben 
bliihen Unser, Mein und Dein. 


Goes has written two ‘Laienspiele’ and a number of short stories 
which, however, are scattered in local journals and magazines. 
But the reader who picks up the slender volume of poetry 
(Verse) which Goes published (im Selbstverlag, Stuttgart) 
in 1932, and from which the above poem is the Fina/e, will soon 
realize how weil he brings out all that is best in the long and 
glorious line of Swabian literary tradition. 


Deutsche Akademie in Miinchen 

The attention of all serious visitors to Germany this summer 
is drawn to a course arranged by the German Academy in 
Munich on ‘The Art and Culture of the Contemporary German 
Theatre.’ Under the direction of Professor von der Leyen 
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its acting president (formerly of Cologne) and of Dr. E. L. 
Stahl, sometime artistic manager of the Bavarian State Theatres 
(and in ‘olims Zeiten’ German Lektor at Nottingham!), the 
German theatre, still the most vital in Europe, will be studied 
theoretically by means of lectures, practically by visits to 
theatres in Munich and its neighbourhood. Nor will the other 
components of the Gesamtkunstwerk be neglected and Art and 
Music both have their place in the curriculum. In addition a 
Studienreise is being planned to the many centres in which 
festival performances are to be given this summer: Berlin, 
Marburg, Frankfurt and Heidelberg. This journey will take 
place from July 16-24, and the course in Munich will follow 
on and last until August 13. Applications should be made to the 
Deutsche Akademie, Maximilianeum, Miinchen. The cost for 
the 55-hour course of lectures is M1oo, and board and lodging can 
be obtained for 150-170 M. a month. 








NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 
Historicau dy G. P. Goocn. 


Veit Valentin, Bismarcks Reichsgriindung im Urteil Englischer 
Diplomaten. Elesevier. Amsterdam, 1938. 

The familiar story of the founding of the German Empire is told 
from a new angle. The narrative is based on the despatches of British 
representatives in Germany preserved in the Record Office. An im- 
portant contribution to the history of European diplomacy. 


Winifred Taffs, Ambassador to Bismarck. Lord Odo Russell. First 
Baron Ampthill. Muller, 15s. 

A very valuable study of Germany in the fifteen years after the Franco- 
German War. Dr. Taffs has utilized the German as well as the British 
archives. The long reports of conversations with Bismarck, whom Lord 
Odo Russell thoroughly understood, make fascinating reading. 


Francis Watson, Wallenstein. Chatto and Windus, 1938. 15s. 

The first authoritative presentation of Wallenstein in English, and 
the best one-volume biography since Ranke’s classical work was 
published in 1869. Mr. Watson has made the great adventurer intelli- 
gible and the Thirty Years Warinteresting. Invaluable for the student 
of Schiller from whom he quotes repeatedly. 


Paul Biswanger, Wilhelm von Humboldt. Verlag Huber und Co. 
Frauenfeld und Leipzig, 1938. 

The best introduction to the life and works of Humboldt since 
Haym’s famous biography was published in 1856. 


Egon Corti, Ludwig I. von Bayern. Brinckmann, Miinchen, 1938. 
Mo. 

A careful study of the greatest of the Wittelsbach kings, the founder 
of modern Munich. The biographer of King Leopold I of Belgium, 
Maximilian of Mexico, and other rulers combines research with a 


popular style. 


Henri Lichtenberger, Te Third Reich. Duckworth, 1938. 18s. 


A cool and informative survey of the methods and achievements of 
the National Socialists by the leading French authority on contempo- 
rary Germany. An adaptation from the French version, L’ A//emagne 
Nouvelle, Flammarion, 1936. 
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Werner Sombart. A New Social Philosophy. Translated and edited 
by Karl V. Geiser, Milford, 1938. 16s. 

A translation of Deutscher Sozialismus, published in 1935. A careful 
and sympathetic analysis of the main ideas of the National Socialists, 
and a description of the social and economic policies pursued since 
1933. The famous Berlin professor, author of Der Moderne Kapitalismus, 
urges the substitution of ‘the heroic spirit’ for the commercial spirit. 


Theodor Heuss, Friedrich Naumann. Deutsche Verlagsanstalt, 
Stuttgart Berlin. 

The official life of the well-known German Liberal—preacher, 
publicist, Member of the Reichstag, part author of the Weimar 
Constitution. This massive work of 700 pages by an admiring friend 
and political colleague is of importance for the whole period of the 
reign of William II. 

Prince Hubertus Loewenstein, Conquest of the Past. Faber and 
Faber. 15s. 

A vivid picture of the sufferings and aspirations of German youth 
during and after the World War, by the well-known Catholic democrat, 
author of The Tragedy of a Nation and other works. 


K. Jagow, Prinz gemahl Albert, Berlin. 1938. 
A new biography of the Prince Consort, based on a mass of un- 
published material in the Hohenzollern family archives and at Windsor. 


A. O. Meyer, Deutsche und Englander. Beck, Miinchen, 1937 Mo. 

A collection of essays and addresses by the eminent specialist on the 
Bismarck era and Tudor and Stuart England. Among the topics of the 
Berlin professor are German national character and sentiment, Kant’s 
ethics and the Prussian State Metternich, Bismarck and his wife, James 
I, Cromwell and the British Empire. 


Viktor Bibl, Kaiser Franz, Johannes Ginther Verlag, Leipzig 
und Wien, 1937. 

A revised edition of the first volume of Der Zerfall Oesterreichs, now 
out of print. Professor Bibl admires Metternich less than his Vienna 
colleague, Professor Sibik. 


Osterreich. Erbe und Sendung im Deutschen Raum, htsg. von Joseph 
Nadler u. Heinrich Ritter von Sfbik. A. Puster, Salzburg, 1937. 
M5.70. 

Essays on history, politics, culture, by a number of well-known 
scholars. 
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Friedrich Hertz, Nationalgeist und Politik, 1. Band. Europa-Verlag, 
Ziirich, 1937. 

A critical study of the causes which led to the World War by a 
former Professor of Sociology in the University of Halle. Politics were 
only an external factor, the real causes were rooted in national character. 
He combats effectively many of the legends popular in Germany before 
the War: the English encirclement, the French war of revenge. The 
student of literature will be impressed by the deposition of Frederick 
II from the commanding station which, since Goethe, he has occupied 
in German literature. A learned and provocative book which comprises 
the history of nineteenth-century Europe. 


R. W. Seton-Watson, Britain and the Dictators, Cambridge 
University Press, 1938, 12s. 6d. 

The ProfessorofCentral European Historyin the University of London 
reviews post-War British policy in the light of recent events. Our 
readers will concentrate on the German chapters which are filled with 
information and presented with sound judgment. They take the reader 
up to the Austrian coup of March 11 which, as the first step towards the 
achievement of German hegemony in Europe, has aroused resentment 
and suspicion in England and made the prospect of an Anglo-German 
agreement more remote. 


Karl Alexander von Miiller, Der a/tere Pitt. ‘Schriften der Corona’ 
Bd. XVII. Oldenbourg, Miinchen, Berlin, Ziirich, 1938. M6. 


The Munich Professor of History, a former German Rhodes scholar, 
and translator of Seeley’s Expansion, writes with admiration of the 
founder of our Second Empire. The story is most attractively told by a 
German patriot, who in 1923 (when the book was first published) 
wrote with an eye to German problems, and stressed the achievements 
of a great statesman who had ‘led a whole people’ with dramatic 
suddenness from humiliation to victory. 


LITERARY fy A. GILLIES AND L. A. WILLOUGHBY 


R. Schmitz, Das Problem ‘Volkstum und Dichtung’ bei Herder. 
Neue Forschung, xxi. Berlin, Junker und Diinnhaupt, 1937. 
RMs5. 

After a very penetrating introduction, which it is worth anyone’s 
while to study carefully, on the general character of Herder’s author- 
ship, Schmitz selects and defines a modern problem and examines the 
extent to which that writer contributed to its emergence. She shows that 


his ideas on Volkstum, unlike those on Dichtung, were abstractions 
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derived from reading rather than immediate experience, that it was 
poetry that first made him aware of nationality, and that he saw in 
Volkspoesie the remedy for the poetic ills of his age. A major contribu- 
tion to Herder studies, which, while not easy reading, brings perspec- 
tive and keen analytical precision to a central point in Herder’s thought. 


Die Dichter der Deutschen. Stattgart, Cotta. RM 1.50 each volume. 

This is a series of short biographies of great figures in German 
literature written by living poets. Lessing, Matthias Claudius, Grill- 
parzer and Hebbel (by Edgar Maass, H. Claudius, R. Hohlbaum. J. M. 
Wehner) have been the first subjects. Emphasis, as may be expected in 
such brief sketches, is placed upon the lite and personality of the 
writers concerned, their works being looked upon as illustrating and 
supplementing features. 


F, Meinecke, Schiller und der Individualitatsgedanke. Wissenschaft 
und Zeitgeist, viii. Leipzig, Meiner, 1937. RMz1.80. 

The distinguished historian compresses a wealth of subtle observa- 
tions upon the relation of individual and society in Schiller’s thought 
into less than fifty pages. 


A. Franz, Der padagogische Gehalt der deutschen Romantik. Zur erzie- 
hungsmissenschaftlichen Wirdigung des romantischen Romans. Erzie- 
hungsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen, vi. Leipzig. Meiner, 1937. 
RMs5.40. 


Briefe deutscher Romantiker. Herausgegeben von Willi A. Koch. 
Sammlung Dieterich. Leipzig, Dieterich, 1938, RM4.80. 


Krisenjahre der Frihromantik. Briefe aus dem Schlegelkreis. Herausge- 
geben von Josef Kérner. Zweiter Band. Brinn, Rohrer, 1937. 
RM.40. 


Taking the novel as the most expressive Romantic genre, Franz 
studies the growth of educational theory from the aristocratic indivi- 
dualism of the early Romanticists, with their cult of friendship, their 
negation of planned instruction, to the more positive, national ideas of 
their immediate successors. Koch’s rich and representative volume, 
with its well-written introduction, is of obvious interest for the study 
of the self-revelation of the Romanticists. It is useful to have so much 
material in a handy form; while the second large instalment of K6rner’s 
monumental publication contains, amongst its wealth of important 
information, a good deal of evidence demonstrating the inherent unity 
in those apparently contradictory factors, the revolutionary enthusiasm 
of the early years and the nationalist reaction of the later. 
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W. Fehse, Wilhelm Raabe. Sein Leben und seine Werke. Braun- 
schweig, Viewig, 1937. RMz1z. 

This full and authoritative biography is the culmination of the great 
modern revival of Raabe studies in which Fehse has played an import- 
ant part. For this work he has had access to the whole of Raabe’s papers, 
diaries, letters, etc., and has thus been able to add innumerable details 
to our knowledge of that writer’s life. For it is the external events of his 
life that receive the major emphasis in this highly informative and 
indispensable work. 

Johann Nestroy, Ausgewahlte Werke. Herausgegeben und einge- 
leitet von F. H. Mautner. Wien, Lorenz, 1938. RM6. 

This selection contains six of Nestroy’s best-known plays and several 
other extracts. With its excellent introduction, the volume represents 
a notable appeal for the rehabilitation of the great actor, playwright 
and satirist. 


H. L. Bachfeld, Adalbert Stifter in seinen Briefen. Frankturter 
Quellen und Forschungen, xix. Frankfurt, Diesterweg, 1937. 
RM3.20. 

A conscientious study, which is most fruitful on the question of 
Stifter’s style. 

Der kranke Nietzsche. Briefe seiner Mutter an Franz Overbeck. 
Herausgegeben von E. F. Podach. Wien, Bermann-Fischer. 
1937. RM7.50. 

These letters are the commentary of Nietzsche’s mother to Overbeck 
on her son’s condition after the breakdown of 1889, simple human 
documents concerning the stages of his suffering and the vain efforts 
and hopes for a recovery. The intervention of Langbehn and Elisa- 
beth’s exertions in planning the Nietzsche-Archiv occupy an important 
place. 


Eine Welt schreibt an Goethe. Herausgegeben und erlautert von 
R. K. Goldschmidt-Jentner. Kampen-Sylt, Kampmann, 1937. 
RM6.50. 


H. H. Schaeder, Goethes Erlebnis des Ostens. Leipzig, Hinrichs, 
1938. RM4. 

The profound respect and admiration in which Goethe was held by 
so many diverse people, from those of his immediate circle to co-artists 
and others in Germany and elsewhere, is illustrated by this well- 
chosen collection of letters to him. Schaeder studies Goethe’s efforts 
to arrive at a real understanding of the East, with special reference to 
the Divan, rejecting the religious interpretation. 
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A. Mulot, Der Soldat in der deutschen Dichtung unserer Zeit. Stutt- 
gart, Metzler, 1938. RMz2.85. 


The second section of the author’s survey of modern literature 
according to themes and subject-matter follows the scheme of the first 
and more than maintains its standard. After a brief account of the 
subject in past literature, Mulot studies the manner in which the various 
phases and aspects of the Great War are reflected in the work of modern 
authors. He writes well, at times impressively, and sustains interest in 
the problems he presents and through them in the whole mental atmos- 
phere of the age to which they belong. An instructive work for English 
readers. 


G. Konrad, Herders Sprachproblem in Zusammenhang der Geistes- 
geschichte. Germanische Studien, cxciv. Berlin, Ebering, 1937. 
RM4.40. 

A description of the position of language within Herder’s general 
outlook and of its relation to reason, art, nationality, ‘Humanitat’. The 
prize-essay of 1770 is the author’s main, though not only, subject of 
investigation, he brings out the characteristics of Herder’s irrationalist, 
vitalistic Weltanschauung by approaching it through his speculations 
on language, its origins and progress, and skilfully defines Herder’s 
distinct advance beyond his predecessors, in particular Leibniz and 
Hamann, and his importance for the preparation of Romanticism. A 
very abstract and closely reasoned work, which takes us into the very 
centre of Herder’s thought. 


E. Kohn-Bramstedt, Aristocracy and the Middle-Classes in Germany. 
Social Types in German Literature, 1830-1900. With a foreword by 
G. P. Gooch, P. S. King and Son, 1937, 15s. 

In the first part of this acute sociological analysis, Dr. Kohn-Bram- 

stedt uses the nineteenth-century novel to illustrate the changing rela- 
tionship between middle-class and aristocracy throughout the century; 
the position of the writer in society and the extent to which literature 
was involved in social conflict are discussed in the second section. The 
author has proved the value of literature as a sociological document; he 
reveals, too, the value of the sociological approach for a wider under- 
standing of literature. The note of realism which he introduces is 
particularly welcome at the present time. 
Grimmelshausens Simplicissimus Teutsch hrsg. von J. H. Scholte, 
Halle, Niemeyer, 1938. (Neudrucke deutscher Literaturwerke des 
XVI.“ XVII, Jhs., Nr. 302-09). M7.20. 

The version of Simplicissimus published by R. Kogel in these Neu- 
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drucke in 1880 was not, as he supposed, ‘die alteste Originalausgabe,’ 
but one in which the text had already been tampered with by a press 
reader bent on eliminating the dialectical peculiarities. Keller, it 1s 
true, had reprinted the ‘editio princeps’ in the Stuttgart Literarischer 
Verein publications (1854-62), and Tittmann had followed suit in 1877 
in the Deutsche Dichter des XVII. Jhs. But both have long been out of 
print, and scholars must be grateful to the Professor of German in 
Amsterdam, an acknowledged authority in this period, for rendering 
the original text available in a reliable and convenient torm. 


Goethe-Kalender auf das Jahr 1938 hrsg. vom Frankfurter Goethe- 
Museum, Leipzig, 1938. 

The editor, Professor Beutler, Director of the Frankfurt Goethe-Haus 
provides a rich feast for the Goethe lover to which three of modern 
Germany’s chief poets have contributed: Ernst Wiechert makes a 
personal acknowledgment of Goethe’s moral greatness, Rudolf 
Binding clears the poetic figure of Homunculus in Faust from the fog 
with which Eckermann had surrounded it, and R. A. Schréder brings 
out the ‘actuality’ of Goethe’s most misjudged drama, Die natiirliche 
Tochter. There is besides the announcement of the find in America of 
Sebber’s long-lost portrait of Goethe; an appraisement of Dora Stock’s 
position as a painter (she forms an important link between the Leipzig 
of Goethe and the Dresden of Schiller), and several other essays which 
will appeal to a wide public. 


K. B. von Mechow, Leben und Zeit. Aus dem Land Oberisterreich. 
Ein Erinnerungsbuch, Freiburg i1.B., Herder, 1938. M2.80. 


The reactions of a North German to the cultural and picturesque 
appeal of Austria are set out with a poet’s sensitiveness and sincerity. 
He has an eye for the beauty of the varied landscape of Upper Austria 
as well as for its artistic glories, and the names of Stifter and Bruckner 
are often on his lips. But he is not deaf to the cares of the present, and 
there is many a sapient observation on social and political conditions 
in Austria and the world at large which reveals a keen and open mind. 


CORRIGENDUM. April, 1938. 


>> 


Vol. II., No. 3, p. 229, l. 11: for “adversary ”’ read “‘ advocacy.” 
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Our extensive experience and close association with 
German publishers afford us the means of providing our 
customers with a German book service of an exceptionally 
high standard. 


We supply German books at the lowest prices, charging 
the Reichsmark at the prevailing rate of exchange and allowing 
in full the (temporary) 25 per cent discount, a considerable 
inducement to purchasers of German books at the present 
time. 


Readers of German Life and Letters are invited to ask for 
our ForeIGN Book BULLETIN, a carefully classified list of 
newly published foreign books, issued about five times 
yearly and available free. 

Our 399th Catalogue, comprising German Literature 
from 1500 to the present day, will be sent free to anyone 
interested. Part 6 of our Catalogue No. 411 includes 
short list of German dictionaries and grammars. 
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